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We 


in the belief that our Orphanage 
recently opened at Chushot, Tibet, 
will receive the full and ready support 
of our readers. As a result of the 
> gs epidemic at Chushot, and 
other causes, many children who have 
lost parents will be housed, fed and 
clothed. Under the care of our 
Evangelist they will be taught the 
Scriptures. They will learn to read 
and write, to knit, cultivate vegetables 
and cereals, and, later, to weave, thus 
training them for after life. 





Casocistie noid of 
pnAVIAN/isSIONS 


have Faith 


Much depends on the su 

of this venture. 
Once the people see the develop: 
of the children there will be no 
of applications for admission. 
Will you take a share in this work 
so full of promise ? 
Please earmark your gift ‘Chusho@! 
Orphanage,’ and send now to 


Hon. Secretary 
HORACE E. LINDSEY, 


27 Paul Street, F 
Londen, E.0.2 


(President: Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C.) 
*,* This is a British Society directed by a British Board. 





impartation of Life. 


with many special collections 
or Ph.D. 
Tuition : $25.00 a semester. 


rental. 





KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS | 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 


Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A., S.T.M., 


Twelve furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest 


Year-book sent upon application to the Dean, 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D. LL.D.. President. 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! 
NATIONAL - INTERNATIONAL - INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
@ The universal and central Alliance of Evangelical Churches and Christians of British 


and Foreign Nations, the foundation object of which is the furtherance of Christian 
Union and Co-operation. 


ITHE WORLD'S =z= 


@ Its programme of practical work is Devotional, Missionary and Evangelistic. It is a 


eer centre of International appeal on behalf of all Persecuted Christians and 
eligious Liberty. 


@ In the Mission Fields, where the World’s Evangelical Alliance has won many vic- 
tories through its patient and wise efforts, it unites Missionaries of all agencies, and 
its Universal Week of Prayer is a powerful factor in Missionary co-operation. 
@ New income of at least £5000 per annum is now essential and is appealed for. 
You are asked to help by prayer and gift. 
gG Those willing to become Members or Annual Subscribers are asked to write to 
Mr H. MARTYN GOOCH, M.B.E., General Secretary, World's Evangelical Alliance 
(British Organization), 19 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 

Telephone : Museum 0019. T : *Christend 





: Westeent, London.’ 
Cheques and Postal Orders (Crossed ‘ Barclay’s Bank Lid.’) showld be made payable to the 
* World's Evangelical Alliance.’ 





























Of Special Interest to every Missionary 





‘EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM’ 


ORGAN OF THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
(Post Free Anywhere) 


In addition to articles by Christian leaders, regular features are its pages 
devoted to ‘Reunion Notes,’ ‘World Mission Notes,’ ‘ Continental 
Evangelical Life and Work,’ and ‘ Books Worth Reading.’ 





Writing from Tiberias, Palestine, on January 14, 1943, a correspondent says : 
} §m@ ‘1 enjoy very much reading “‘ Evangelical Christendom.” I find it very 
| useful also, as I am Chairman of the Near East Christian Council, the 
body which acts as a kind of central planning and intelligence office for 
the Protestant Churches and Missions throughout the whole Near East.’ 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(BRITISH ORGANIZATION) 


19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! 
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100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 
The Edinburgh Medical 


Missionary Society 


founded in 1841 still carries on its 
work of (1) Training students as fully 
qualified Medical Missionaries: over 
300 have been helped to go out under 
the different Missionary Societies. 
55 to the London Missionary Society ; 36 
to the Church Missionary Society ; 69 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these 
formerly United Free Church of Scot- 
land); 19 to the English Presbyterian 
Church; 19 to the Baptist Missionary 
Society ; 18 to the Methodist Missionary 
Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian 
Church ; 6 to the China Inland Mission ; 
13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various 
others. Two accepted Missionaries work- 
ing with the Red Cross in Free China. 
The number of students at present 
in training is 24. 


(2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinburgh 
where these students work : and &) 
Maintains a Hospital in Nazareth and 
Damascus. Will you help to send 
Ambassadors of Love and Peace 
throughout this troubled world ? 


Office : 
56 George Square, Edinburgh, 8 














AIRGRAPH 
MESSAGE 


Bank cheques for dollars con- 
tinue to travel to India in war- 
time! These venturesome tra- 
vellers, started on their journey 
by interested friends, are most 
cordially received on their arrival, 
when they have two surprises: 
that they arrived in safety and 
that they amount to so much. 
In The Henry Martyn School of 
Islamic Studies, Aligarh, U.P., 
India, a $100 cheque pays for a 
fellowship for six months 
specialized study; a $25 cheque 
gives a Pastor a ‘Refresher 
Course’ of six weeks; and a $10 
cheque helps a theological student 
attend summer lectures on the 
Christian Message to Islam in 
Landour, Mussoorie. 


Sincerely Yours, 
DWIGHT M. DONALDSON, 
Principal. 












































THE 


CHURCH 


CALLING 


Talks on the Church and the New Order, broadcast at 
the request of the leaders of the Churches, summer 1942 


By WILLIAM PATON, D.D. 
SUBJECTS OF THE TALKS 


The Laws of God 


International Anarchy and War 
Britain, America, Russia and China 
World Order in the Making 


Power and Freedom 


International Reconciliation 
64 pages, price 1/6 net 


From Missionary Societies and Booksellers 


EDINBURGH 


HOUSE 


PRESS 













































STRANGE VISITORS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA 


a REE thousand Qazaq tribesmen from the Altai (Gold) 
mountains recently passed through the C.A.M. 
Mission Station at Kargil. Driven by war from their 
distant homes in Central Asia they heard the message of 
‘Peace through the blood of His Cross.” At last the 
Ousbek Gospels, prepared long ago, were needed! 


‘The missionaries of the C.A.M. now have a unique 
opportunity,’ says Miss Mildred Cable in World Dominion 
“to reach with the Gospel people who have lived many, 
many months’ journey away from them.’ 


Will you help us by prayer to take up this 
Challenge? Write for the full story of this 
remarkable trek (enclosing Id.) to: 


CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION 


47 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1I 


DIRECTOR : HON. TREASURER : 
Rev. ERNEST E. GRIMWOOD Brig.-General H. BIDDULPH, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 




































CHINA 


CAN TAKE IT 


By RONALD REES 


Mr Rees returned from China in July 1941 after nineteen years, spent 
partly in a Christian College and partly in the service of the National 
Christian Council. Being a short up-to-date account of the situation 
in China, and of the work of the Christian Churches in that country, 
his booklet will help to give some idea of the position as it was in 
the summer of 1942. 


64 pages, boards, price 1/6 net 


From Missionary Societies and Booksellers 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
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| BENEATH 


THIS FLOOR 
MILLIONS! 


Not, however, a hoard of gold, but a horde of unseen 
insects. For years millions of Termites had nested 
there, steadily Sevouring the floor joists and boards. 
Yet no one suspected! Then, one day, without 
warning, an occupant of the house fell through the 
weakened floor. Only then was the true state of 
affairs revealed. Take heed! Such a calamity may 
come to you, with the chance of personal injury ; 
with the certainty of muddle, inconvenience and 
expense. Be wise now! Make your property 
positively and permanently safe from Termites 
and all ligniperdous insects. Treat all your 
timber—joists, beams, floors, panels, etc.—with 
“Atlas A’ Wood Preservative. The method is 
simple ; the cost low. There--is no smell, and 
the treated surfaces can subsequently be painted 
or varnished, as desired. Moreover, the timber 
will be rendered highly resistive to fire. Here, 
then, is the real remedy for a very real danger. 
Write now for particulars and prices of . . . 


AMILAS “2 


eo) MAABAN/ NANG? 
Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


Photo : Star, Jo burg. 





Agents in principal commercial 

centres of all free counirses, 

including the following : 

Beician’ A. de Geyter, Elizabeth- 
ConcGo ville 

B. Guiana Booker Bros. McConnell & 

Co. Ltd., Demerara. 

BritTIsH C. Melhado & Sons, 
Honpuras Belize 

B. W. Inpizs Stockists throughout 


Cryton . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 
Inpia. . Denis Malcolm & Co. Ltd., 


P.O. Box 438, Bombay 
Elford Edwards Ltd., 
7 Old Court House St., 
Calcutta 

Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd., 


UGANDA P.O. Box 667, Nairobi, 
Kenya 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Boite Postale 


161, Port Louis 
Natat .H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, ‘Pieter- 
maritzb 
Ruopgsta Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 854, Bulawayo ; Box 
508, Salisbury 
Tanganyika J. S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 
Dar-es-Salaam & Tanga 
Transvaat S. Harding, P.O, Box 
2233, Johannesburg 
West Principal West Coast 
AFRICA Stores 
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By HANS P. EHRENBERG 


and meaning of modern Germany. 


A CHRISTIAN YEAR?*BOOK 
1943 Edition 


with the Ecumenical Christian Movement. 


352 pp. 2s. 6d. net 


fuller treatment of the war-time work of the Church. 


FROM A JAPANESE PRISON 


experiences. 


THE THEOLOGY OF MISSIONS 


method. 


S.C.M. PRESS LTD. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GERMAN PASTOR ff 
Illustrated. 6s. net 


A distinguished pastor of the German Confessional Church, now exiled in England, tells 
the story of his life of thought and action. The book throws much light on the making 


A Popular Reference Book of Places, People and Events, Societies and Churches—including those concerned 


Completely revised and brougat up to date ae cana additional material, including 


By SAMUEL HEASLETT, D.D., formerly Bishop of South Tokyo 2s. net 


After Pearl Harbour he was arrested and imprisoned for some months before being 
repatriated. He records simply and frankly the story of his physical and spiritual 


By GEOFFREY ALLEN 2s. 6d. net 
é study of the underlying theological principles involved in the missionary work of the 


hurch, illustrated from the missionary experience of the author in China. Canon Allen 
discusses in turn the missionary motive, the missionary approach, and the missionary 


56 Bloomsbury Street London, W.C.! 

















Eighth Anniversary 
_ The Upper Room 




















April 1935 
100,000 Copies 


April 1936 
405,000 Copies 
April 1937 
750,000 Copies 
April 1938 
1,025,000 Copies 
April 1939 
1,040,000 Copies 
April 1940 
1,043,000 Copies 

sprit 1941 
1,165,000 Copies 
April 1942 
{ 1,365,550 Copies 
} ; April 1943 
1,500,000 Copies 
(first printing) 
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Observing its eighth anniversary,-. The 
Upper Room publishes in its issue for 
April-May-June a greater quantity of 
devotional material than ever before. 
In addition to the regular daily medita- 
tions, this issue contains prayers for 
special occasions, responsive readings for 
family or other groups, litanies, and a 
who’s who. 


Don’t miss this spiritual storehouse, 
designed as an appreciation of the 
world-wide reception of The Upper 
Room for the past eight years by men 
and women of every evangelical faith. 


This also is the Easter number, with a 
special series of meditations appropriate 
to this sacred season. 


Send in your order today to assure early delivery. Ten or more 
“copies on consignment to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid. 
Single yearly subscription, 30 cents. postpaid ; foreign, 40 cents. 
Four years, $1.00; foreign, $1.35. Special envelopes for remailing 
“The Upper Room to men in the Service, $1.00 per 100. Send all 


The Upper Room 


166 EIGHTH AVENUE, NORTH NASHVILLE, TENN., U.S.A. 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


Presbyterian 





Church. of England 


Carries on work in South- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Church of Christ in China, the 
Church in Formosa, and with 
other indigenous Churches. 





The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most: 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 


For information apply to the 
Foreign Missions Secretaries, 





Rev. T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES, M.A., 








Miss J. GALT, B.A., 


Presbyterian Church House, 
86 Tavistock Place, 
LONDON, W.C.1 











linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 
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The Bible Society is privileged to provide this price- 
less treasure for our gallant Allies in this country— 


CZECH, DUTCH, FLEMISH, FRENCH, 
GREEK, POLISH, NORWEGIAN .. . 


seven different languages, but the same book. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 Queen Victoria 
St., London, E.C. 4 





Will you share 
in this paramount 
service ? 

















United Society for Christian Li 


C.L.S. (India) 1858 


R.T.S. 1799 


This Society allocates its annual 
income in response to the Mission- 
ary Societies’ needs for current 


literature programmes. By sup- 
porting it you aid your own Society 
to use the printing press through 
subsidies for books in all languages. 

To-day it is supplying Christian 
literature for the use of chaplains 
and others working among our fight- 
ing forces and those of our allies. 
It is maintaining its Branches in 
India, Ceylon, China and Rhodesia; 
with a special new enterprise in 
Free China in collaboration with 
the Missionary Societies of Britain 
and North America. 

If you would like to help in this, please 
address * ose contribution to the Rev. T. 


CULLEN YOUNG at the address given 
below. 


ratur 
C.L.S. (China) 1892 
Important MISSIONARY RESEARCH 
titles in the Lutterworth Library 


Vol. XIII 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE WORLD CHURCH 
Godfrey E. Phillips, M.A. 10s. net 


The author has based this important book on 
Old Testament research and comparative religion, 
the history of the Early Church and the attitude 
of present-day leaders — particularly in the 
German Confessional Church. It is of great 
value to Bible students and teachers and forms 
a stimulating handbook for missionaries. 


Vol. XIV COMMUNION 
IN THE MESSIAH 
A Study of the Christian Approach 
to the Jew 
Father Lev Gillet 








12s. 6d. net 


Father Gillet gives a comprehensive survey of 
the historical relationship between Judaism and 
Christianity and deals in a most interesting way 
with the present position both in Europe and 
England. 


Doran Court, Reigate-road, Redhill, Surrey 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN AND 
MANCHURIA 


W* were able to include in Quarterly Notes, attached to the 
January number of the Review, a last-minute note on recent 
developments in the formation of the united Church in Japan. A 
message has come from Tokyo on the Japanese official wireless 
which gives fuller information. While no confirmation has been 
received, nor in the circumstances can be expected, from Christian 
quarters in Japan, there is no disposition in missionary circles to 
regard. the message as other than substantially accurate. 
The message was as follows (telegraphic abbreviations have been 
made good): 
Fu “he first time in . y of modern Christianity, a nation-wide 
unification of all Protestant uenominations was effected on a permanent 
basis to-day, when the Nipponese Church of Christ of Japan announced 


its momentous decision at a general conference this afternoon. The main 
features of the organization are as follows : 


1. The Church renounces the concept of Nipponese Christianity and 
asserts Nippon Kirisuto Kyo, or ‘Christianity of Japan’. 

2. Eleven blocs consisting of thirty-four denominations within the 
Church of Christ of Japan, which continued to function, are hereby 
dissolved. 

3. The major part of the Episcopal Church of Japan, which heretofore 
remained outside the Church of Christ of Japan, shall merge. 

4. The Y.M.C.A, the Y.W.C.A. and the Association of Women’s 
Temperance Unions henceforth shall be members of the Church 
of Christ of Japan. They shall continue their organizations as 
Christian organizations. 


An interpretation of this cable has been given by Dr C. W. 
Iglehart, of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church in the 





The International Review of Missions is published by the International Sane 
Council, but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible 
for the opinions expressed. 
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U.S.A, who has for some time past given special advisory help to 
the International Missionary Council on questions relating to Japan. 
Dr Iglehart writes: 


In general we see no reason to doubt the accuracy of this broadcast. It 
bears every evidence of being the unchanged version of the statement as 
issued by the Church. 

1. The statement regarding the renunciation of Nipponese Christianity 
as article 1 indicates that the Church has been under severe pressure, but 
it also indicates that it has met this with courage. The idea of Japanese 
Christianity is not a new one, but it became very vocal as the war emergency 
came to its crisis in the summer of 1940 in Japan. At that time it was the 
slogan of the Do-shi-kwai, an aggressive organization of nationalist-minded 
Christians, mostly laymen. It also had its theological counterpart in certain 
writings by Ashima and several other pastors and Christian thinkers. The 
sudden prominence of this idea in 1940 ran parallel to the emphasis put 
upon German Christianity in Germany. Presumably the government, at least 
unofficially, would have welcomed such a trend in the Christian movement. 

ing between the lines of article 1 of this statement we see, within 
the Christian Church itself, the extreme wing pressing for a harmony of 
Christianity with the national myths and an identification with the Japanese 
oe in all its expressions. We also see the likelihood that other groups outside 
the Church ( ibly certain elements within government circles) have been 
exerting similar pressure toward the policy of naturalization of the Christian 
movement. 
inst all this the Church sets itself with courage and clarity by re- 
affirming that it is not Japanese Christianity (Nippon-teki Kirisuto Kyo) 
but Christianity of Japan (Nippon Kirisuto Kyo). By the addition of the 
one word ‘church’ (Dan), we have in this latter phrase the exact name of 
the church—the Church of Christ in Japan. So that we may accurately 
interpret this phrase to mean ‘Christianity in Japan’. The statement thus 
repudiates a narrowly national, syncretistic Christianity and affirms itself 
as apong ave only in Pope world Christian family but in the tradition 
f classic Christianity. Unless we misread article 1, the Church in Japan at 
the close of its first year of life as a united body makes as its first public act 
a statement which begins by facing in head-on collision the forces that would 
rob it of its truly Christian and oecumenical nature, and at considerable 
risk gives public testimony to its truly Christian character. 

2. The dissolution of the eleven branches has come about more rapidly 
than was anticipated. This may be due either to outside pressure or to 
unexpected smoothness in the operation of the mechanics of the new church. 
Earlier estimates of the time required for this varied from two years to ten. 
Its accomplishment in one year is a matter of interest but not of the greatest 
significance. 

3. From the wording of this article, it is possible to conjecture that 
although the Episcopal Church of Japan had not voted to merge in the union, 
certain parts of it, possibly one or more dioceses, apparently had gone in. 
We take the present action to mean that the Episcopal Church of Japan has 
now completely entered the union. This may not indicate mandatory action 
but merely a statement of future fact. The likelihood of this Church obtaining 
a sepatate charter was very slight. This left as the only alternative to joining 
the united Church a most disadvantageous status as ‘voluntary organizations’ 
(kessha). Under this classification there would have been no recognition of 
the national organization, but every individual church would have been 
under the immediate supervision of the local police. It is altogether possible 
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that the Episcopal Church, seeing that there was no hope of ing a separate 
charter, and fearing the disabilities involved in the status of kessha, has now 
voluntarily proposed to come into the union. Of course it is possible that 
this is not the case, but that the Church is being instructed to do so by govern- 
ment direction. 

_ Assuming that the Seventh-day Adventist organization has either been 
dissolved or so changed as to lose its former identity, we take it that the 
Church of Christ in Japan now includes all Protestant bodies in that country. 

4. The inclusion of the Y.M.C.A, the Y.W.C.A. and the Association 
of Women’s Temperance Unions in the Church of Christ in Japan again 
may be interpreted as a reassuring development. In 1940, when the sharp 
turn was taken toward national unification, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
had to reorganize in adjustment to these changes. The student branches 
had to loosen their relation to the national committee and become incorpor- 
ated in a closer interwoven campus organization set up by the government 
in every educational institution. This included all student activities and 
relationships. At that time it was feared that the national organization of 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. would be compelled to cut their tie with 
the Church and affiliate with the secular national youth organizations for 
men and women respectively. Similarly, the national organization of 
Christian women in their various activities feared that they would be drawn 
into the federation of women’s organizations also set up by the government. 
The present statement indicates clearly that this trend has been stopped, 
and that the Christian youth organizations and women’s societies are to be 
recognized by the government as part of the Christian Church. This is a 
very great victory. We doubt whether any other national organization of 
women or of youth has been accorded such treatmert under the present war 
emetfgency organization in Japan. 

This clear recognition of affinity between the aims of the Church and 
these other agencies will make legitimate not only central planning, including 
youth and women’s work of reform, but the carrying through of definite 
Christian action into these local situations where there has to be a tie-up 
with other secular groups. 

far as this radio message submits to interpretation with the meagre 
data we have at hand, it yields, we believe, a redssuring impression of a 
small Christian minority movement under terrific pressures without and 
within, but still maintaining its constitutional right to live and speak and 
exercising this with courage and conviction. What the united Church of 
Christ in Japan may say and do when it meets in its third annual session no 
one can predict, but thus far it gives us encouragement to believe that it is 
maintaining a sound life. 


Anothér Japanese official broadcast report ought to be read in 
the light of the foregoing paragraphs. It is said that a distinguished 
leader of the Japanese united Church not only spoke of the import- 
ance of sanaaliieaion Christian work in China, but went on to urge 
that the united Christian forces of Japan, Manchuria, China, the 
Philippines and the southern regions ought to act as a single body 
‘for the establishment of a moral basis in the construction of the 
Co-Prosperity Sphere’. He is said further to have explained that 
with the promulgation of the Religious Organizations Law, in April 
1941, Christianity in Japan for the first time obtained legal recogni- 
tion, side by side with the other religions of Japan—Shintoism 
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and Buddhism. In all areas, he said, of Eastern Asia, the military 
and civil administrations were conscious of the value and need of 
Christian leadership. He is reported to have ended the interview with 
the remark that Christianity, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
may be said to be the only religion common to all the peoples of 
East Asia. 

Such a statement, alleged to have been made by a leading 
Japanese Christian, ought of course to be approached with the 
greatest caution in view of its origin. We refer to it here because, 
whether true or not as put in the mouth of a Japanese Christian 
leader, it represents a significant tendency in official policy. If the 
Christian leader in question committed himself to these statements, 
it would be proof of the very strong pressure brought to bear by 
Japanese official agencies upon the leaders of the Christian Church, 
and adverse judgment should be tempered by a recognition of this 
fact and also by a remembrance of the many occasions on which 
Christians of the western countries have allowed Christian principles 
and the political or economic advance of their own countries to effect 
an uneasy marriage. If, on the other hand, the statements are an 
e ration of spmething much more defensible which was actually 
said, the report is none the less significant. It indicates the apprecia- 
tion by the Japanese authorities of the importance of the Christian 
movement in the whole of the Far East, and it suggests also that 
because of this appreciation no effort would be spared to bring the 
Christian movement wholly into line with Japanese Imperial policy. 


The repatriation of missionaries from Manchuria has made 
available much fuller information about the conditions and prospects 
of the Church in what are still in Chinese eyes regarded as the three 
Northern Provinces. We remarked in January in our Survey of the 
year that the Irish and Scottish missionaries testified most warmly 
to the kindness shown to them by the Japanese Christians in 
Manchuria and to the cou: with which they have guarded the 
interests of the missions. The fuller information now available 
completely bears out this statement. One missionary writes: 


All through, the Japanese ministers in Manchuria were most friendly 
and helpful. . . . Four Moukden ministers applied to the police for 
permission to see us off at the station, but permission was refused. They 
sent gifts to us while we were interned and visited us. An astonishing 
amount of co-operation proved possible even in wartime, and the willingness 
of the Japanese Church and Japanese Christians in Manchuria to do all in 
their power to help the Manchurian Church and the missionaries should 
never be forgotten. 


It appears also that whatever else may be said of the new united 
Church in Manchuria, the Japanese Christian leadership, which 
must necessarily dominate it, is determined that the Church shall 
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be a real church, with some measure of life of its own in relation to 
the state. The development might have been on another line. The 
entire Christian movement in Manchuria might have been so 
disintegrated as to have made it very difficult for any organization 
whatever to survive. The Japanese Christian leadership has appar- 
ently enough influence in Japanese government quarters to secure 
that its views receive attention, and it appears that the Church will 
be maintained as a real entity. As was stated in our January Survey, 
all the non-Roman Catholic Manchurian churches have been forced 
into the union, though there was still doubt whether the Lutheran 
churches would go in, since the Danish and Norwegian missionaries 
were still at work. In addition to the Presbyterian (and possibly 
Lutheran) churches, those involved include the Seventh-day 
Adventists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Canadian Presbyterian 
churches, the American Reformed Presbyterian churches, the 
churches attached to the Southern Baptist mission of America, 
the Assemblies of God, the Salvation Army, the Finnish Free Church 
mission and some small indigenous groups. All were to conf>rm to 
a roughly Presbyterian pattern of worship, sacraments and ministry, 
the Presbyterians being the largest body. The country was divided 
into nine areas with a Chinese minister at the head of each. These 
nine men, with the vigorous Japanese chairman, who is a Presbyterian, 
were to form the central board of the Church. All other church 
courts were to be in abeyance and all funds were to be pooled, 
which in fact meant that the money left behind by the Scottish and 
Irish missions would be used to finance the whole Church. 

It is hoped that the amount of money supplied will be enough 
to help the Church through the period nti it is able to become 
wholly self-supporting. There is, however, a great danger that as the 
central funds are used up, the weaker country churches may go to 
the wall. One missionary writes: ‘One of the most disappointing 
features of our work in recent years has been our inability to persuade 
the strong city churches to give adequate assistance to the smaller 
country churches.’ 

The Chinese Christians do not ap to believe very strongly in 
this newly formed united Church, and it is thought that only govern- 
ment pressure will hold it together. 

On the vital matter of shrine worship, there is no doubt that the 
newly formed Church will increasingly conform to government 
Ss pramemesr Some ministers and congregations, it is thought, 

ill accept persecution rather than destroy their Christian witness, 
but they are likely to be a small minority. 

The case for and against Christian acceptance of shrine worshi 
has been fully discussed in this Review (see April and July an. 
The Japanese official view, uniformly maintained, is that the observ- 
ances in question are not religious, but patriotic or civic. The 
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churches of Japan have, though not without serious misgiving, 
accepted this assurance, and it appears that the observances as 
actually carried out in Japan are more possible for Christians to 
accept than those carried out in Korea, Manchuria and Formosa. 
It is not unfair to suggest that the force of patriotism will make such 
acceptance much easier for Japanese Christians, and enable them to 
regard the observances as simply an expression of patriotic feeling, 
whereas no such emotional response exists in the occupied countries. 

There can, however, be no doubt of the religious character of 
the rites. A description received makes it clear: 


A shrine for the Sun-goddess was built in Hsinking, the capital of 
Manchuria, and in the summer of 1940 she was formally enshrined there. 
The Emperor of Manchukuo issued a rescript stating that Amaterasu was 
now the patron goddess of Manchukuo, and expressing the hope that all 
good citizens would follow him in putting himself under her protection 
and guidance. Subsidiary shrines have been built and at these ceremonies 
are conducted from time to time. These ceremonies are led by priests in 
priestly vestments who first conduct a service of purification of place and 
participants, then gifts of flowers and fruit are presented and prayers are 
offered. On almost any definition of religion these ceremonies would be 
considered religious, but the Manchurian government officials have given 
repeated assurances that there is nothing religious about them. 


The Scottish and Irish missionaries were unanimously of the opinion 
that such ceremonies are religious in quality and that Christians 
could have nothing to do with them without compromising their 
witness to the One True God. They feel that the Chinese Christian 
ministers who differ from them, and are prepared to accept the 
government assurances, intensely dislike the whole observance, 
but believe that they can take part in these State Shinto observances 
without compromising their witness or violating their consciences. 
Some of the men of better education have arrived at a sincere 
rationalization of the Shinto myth, and believe that as there is for 
them nothing in the rite, they may attend without harm. There are 
others, doubtless a minority, who will not accept the conforming 
position, and they include some of the ablest, both spiritually and 
intellectually. They may withdraw from active church membership, 
maintaining contact with one another in spiritual fellowship, and 
be ready when alien control is removed to make a new beginning 
with clean hands. Others also, it is felt, are likely to see more clearly, 
as matters take their course, that conformity is in fact idolatry, and 
to show the temper and spirit to refuse at any cost. 

It is felt by * sa who refuse any compromise that there are two 
sections of the community on whom attendance at the Shinto rites 
in Manchuria on the part of Christians would make a deep impression. 
The first consists of the ordinary church members, especially in the 
country districts, who are often not well educated. To them, taking 
part in shrine services seems much the same as bowing to the 
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ancestral tablets or to the idols, which they have had to abandon, 
often with some fear and much pain, on becoming Christians. To 
such people the action of their church leaders is likely to cause 
amazement and concern. The other group consists of intellectual 
Japanese or Chinese non-Christian observers. To them it might well 
appear that in sharing in shrine services the Christian is acknow- 
ledging the existence of another deity than the One God whom he 
has proclaimed. He might admit that such churchmen did not 
accept the Sun-goddess as their deity, and that they are giving her 
only occasional and non-committal recognition out of courtesy. It is, 
however, not consistent with the Christian belief that only One 
God exists. It is interesting in this connexion to note that the Muslim 
element in Manchuria closely watched some years ago the Christian 
attitude on the question of attendance at the Confucian temples, 
and it is known that the Japanese authorities in Manchuria have had 
to display some care and diplomacy in dealing with the Manchurian 
Muslims and their monotheistic faith. 

The future holds a number of difficult problems which will 
have to be faced by the Church in Manchuria, as by the churches 
of Japan and China, and by the churches in the West which 
have collaborated with them. Of these problems, three may be 
mentioned. 

In the first place it is possible, if not probable, that when 
Chinese freedom has again been reasserted in Manchuria there may 
be a certain tension between the church which has continued to 
exist with Japanese help and yet with a definite life and evangelistic 
purpose of its own, and the hidden groups of Christians who, unlike 
the members and leaders of the official church, have refused to 
compromise with shrine worship. The same kind of trouble may 
arise as was associated in the early Church with the Donatists; 
those who have stood fast by their convictions and suffered for them 
may claim that the Christian world should recognize them to be 
the only true Church. In all such matters it is not human judgment 
that can decide, and men are unwise when they arrogate to them- 
selves the functions of divine judgment. At the moment one can do 
no more thn point to two facts: on the one hand that the church 
which continues to exist with public acceptance has a genuine 
Christian life which its acceptance of shrine worship must not 
obscure, and on the other hand that the verdict on shrine worship 
to which the groups who have retired to the catacombs have remained 
faithful is likely to be the permanent verdict of Christian opinion as 
a whole. 

In the second place there is the question of the ultimate meaning 
and value of the A sane union now achieved. The evidence available 
‘certainly suggests that the union achieved in Japan has a very large 
measure of support from Japanese Christians, and that it would not 
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be greatly affected by an ultimate radical change in the constitution, 
aims and policy of the Japanese government. The Manchurian union 
is much more definitely a union brought about by force majeure. 
Nevertheless, can it be assumed that the churches which have come 
into the union will fly apart when the pressure is removed? Is it 
not likely that some part of what has been achieved, no matter by 
what influence, may prove enduring? These will be matters requiring 
the most anxious care of the western missions to which, under God, 
the Manchurian Church owes its existence. . 

In the third place, the ultimate relationship of Japanese Christian- 
ity to the Christianity of Manchuria and Korea will have to be con- 
sidered. The end of the war is likely to mean the complete ending of 
Japanese secular authority in Korea, Manchuria, as well as in North 
China. Nevertheless, it would seem likely that the Church in Japan 
will continue to play an influential part, especially in North-eastern 
Asia. Although it is a small church, relatively to the population, it has 
a certain theological maturity, and it is possible that in the débdcle of 
life in Japan after the close of hostilities it may play a large part in 
Japan itself. The Church in Japan, as we have shown, calls for much 
sympathy from the churches of the West in the serious struggle 
which it has to “« with the powerful influences brought to bear 
upon it. It is to be hoped that the bitterness of the present time will 
not prevent the development of a close fellowship between the Church 
in Japan and the churches in Korea, Manchuria and China. 

In such matters the Christian voice of China will be of decisive 
importance. Happily, the Christians of China have shown the world 
an unsurpassed example of tolerance and understanding. 


W. P. 
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THE SUPPORT OF YOUNGER CHURCHES 
By ALFRED W. WASSON, LL.D., Px.D. 


oe missions have been blessed and plagued by money. 

By the magic of money, power can be transmitted to distant 
places. By means of his money, a Christian in America or in England 
can remain at home and still help publish a book or erect church or 
school buildings in China or Chile. But power can be misused. It does 
not automatically achieve the end desired. It has to be directed. 
Ability to use money wisely is one of the requirements for the highest 
success in each of the major departments of mission work: church, 
educational, medical and philanthropic. It is, however, in the realm 
of church work that the greatest wisdom is needed, for here the heart 
of the enterprise is involved and failure is fatal. It is in this realm that 
perplexities are greatest and missionaries and mission admini- 
strators differ most widely in opinion and practice. 

The ultimate goal of Christian missions is described in different 
terms by different schools of thought, but the great majority of 
Christian workers agree in thinking that this goal, however described, 
cannot be fully realized apart from the establishment of the Church 
throughout the world. In modern missions, the older and pro- 
portionately stronger churches are undertaking to plant and promote 
the growth of the Church in areas where the Gospel is being intro- 
duced for the first time and in areas where an existing church fails to 
bear an adequate witness. 

It is in the use of money for the achievement of this aim that the 
most baffling questions arise. Three verbs have carried the burden of 
exhortations to the home constituency: pray, go, give. Three ex- 
pressions describe the church to be established: self-directing, self- 
propagating, self-supporting. Is there an inconsistency in exhort- 
ing people to give to the project of establishing a self-supporting 
church? How can money from a foreign source be used to promote 
the rise of an indigenous church? 

A brief genetical approach will help define the problem of self- 
support in missions. For the churches established by the Apostle 
Paul, the question of self-support versus some other kind of support 
did not arise because there was no alternative to self-support. Phere 
was no other source of material help. Instead of nee aid from 
the Church at Jerusalem, they contributed to the relief of her poor. 
In the spread of the Christian religion over Europe after the con- 
version of Constantine, the usual order of acceptance was, first the 
ruler, then the people. The expenses of church life were met not 


so much by voluntary offerings of new converts as by donations 
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of the ruler, often out of public funds. Still the support was 
from indigenous sources and only rarely from sources outside the 
country. 

In modern Protestant missions the situation is quite different. 
They began with the organization of voluntary societies composed 
of members who, obedient to the Great Commission, contributed 
money to send missionaries to non-Christian lands. William Carey 
went to India believing that soon after arrival on the field a missionary 
should earn his own support. In his case, that was possible because 
he obtained lucrative employment from the rich East India Company. 
His was an exceptional situation. In most cases missionaries who 
have undertaken to earn their own support have either broken in 
health or have practically given up their missionary work and 
devoted their time and energy to making a living. It is now generally 
conceded that the better plan is for the missionary to receive his 
personal support from the church that sends him to the field. The 
modern problem of self-support refers, not to the support of the 
missionary, but to the support of the church and the institutions 
which spring from his sowing. It emerges as soon as converts are 
won and begin to meet together for worship and fellowship and 
instruction and the need arises for a meeting place, for literature 
and for other things necessary to the life and growth of the congre- 
gation. This is a situation which pioneer missionaries have faced in 
every field. It involves much more than the question of who is to 
pay the bill. It concerns the mysteries of spiritual and organizational 
growth. It calls for an answer to the question: ‘What are the practices 
and conditions most favourable to an increase in devotion and in 
strength and skill for the work of the Kingdom?’ 

Among the many missionaries who have had first-hand experience 
with early stages of church work, the Rev. John L. Nevius of China 
is notable for the definite, clear-cut system which he developed and 
for the influence which his methods exerted later in Korea and other 
fields. In 1885 he published a series of articles in the Chinese Recorder 
which were reprinted the next year.in book form under the title 
Methods of Mission Work and reprinted again a few years later under 
the title Planting and Development of Missionary Churches. This 
little book was intended as a guide for missionaries. According to 
Nevius, a missionary in opening up new work should itinerate widely, 
preaching wherever a crowd can be assembled and doing personal 
work. He should employ a native Christian to travel and work with 
him as a personal helper. Each convert should be led to work for his 
neighbours and friends without pay, ‘remaining in the vocation 
wherein he was called’. From time to time these unpaid leaders 
should be brought together by the missionary for intensive training 
in Bible and methods of work so that they may be able to lead their 
gtoups. Nevius insists that these national leaders should make their 
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own living by following their regular occupations. For them to 
receive pay from foreign sources would undermine their influence, 
introduce a mercenary spirit into the church and tend to stop the 
voluntary, unpaid personal work of other members. 

As often as practicable, the missionary visits the local groups, 
receives candidates into the church, administers the sacraments, 
appoints leaders, conducts Bible classes, enforces discipline and 
superintends the work generally. When there are several groups in 
one region, a mature native Christian may be employed as a salaried 
helper to visit the groups, take counsel with the local leaders, hold 
meetings and instruct candidates for baptism. From the beginning, 
each group pays its own local expenses and, if there is a circuit 
helper, contributes to his support. Local pastors are not installed 
until the congregations are able to provide their support. 

It is not the purpose of this article to explain in full the Nevius 
plan. Only enough of it has been stated to show by way of illustration 
that the question of self-support emerges at the early stages of 
missionary work and is affected by the methods used by the pioneer 
missionary. It should be added that the Nevius plan was not approved 
by all his colleagues. It has been the subject of much controversy. 
But in the judgment of this writer his little book, written more 
than fifty years ago, should still be on the reading list for new 
missionaries. 

The situation with respect to self-support in the Younger 
Churches to-day is largely the result of methods used by pioneer 
missionaries and their successors and the policies of mission boards. 
These methods and policies have varied greatly and in some fields 
they have changed radically from one period to another. Too often 
changes have been due to a rise or fall in the income of the board 
rather than to a careful study of what course was best for the growth 
of the church. Lack of continuity in policy and sudden reductions 
in spempnatent on the part of mission boards have sometimes 
brought confusion and heartache and great hardships to faithful 
native ministers. At other times, ill-advised policies have tended to 
introduce into the life of the church an element of hypocrisy and 
selfishness. 

It is fortunate that this important and complicated question 
is now being thoroughly studied under the auspices of the 
International Missionary Council through its department of social 
and economic research and counsel. It is regarded as part of the 
broader subject of the social and economic environment of the 
Younger Churches. 

After completing a series of field studies in Central Africa, the 
director of the department, Mr J. Merle Davis, spent the years 
1936-38 in the Far East and in India gathering materials for the 
- Madras meeting of the Council. These preparatory studies and the 
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findings of the Madras meeting in December 1938 were edited b 
him and published under the title The Economic Basis of the Churc 
as Volume 5 of the Madras series. It includes careful studies of the 
Church in India, China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Sumatra and 
Africa, besides much material bearing on the general subject. 

After the Madras meeting the department turned its attention to 
the Latin American countries. Mr Davis, with the co-operation of 
missionaries and nationals, has made careful field studies in eight 
different countries. The studies in Mexico resulted in a volume, 
The Economic Basis of the emg nd Church in Mexico, published 
in 1940. The studies in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Jamaica were em- 
bodied in volumes published in 1 under the titles The Cuban 
Church in a Sugar Economy, The C urch in Puerto Rico’s Dilemma 
and The Church in the New Famaica. 'The volumes on work in 
Mexico and Cuba have already appeared in Spanish editions. 
During 1942 Mr Davis made extensive studies in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil and Trinidad, which will be published later. 

The author is a social scientist, trained in the techniques of 
careful observation and analysis. Born in a missionary home in 
Japan, he has the personal Chelation faith and background needed 
for insight into religious organizations and activities. This double 
preparation is needed because the task which these volumes seek to 
accomplish is beyond the power of a Christian without scientific 
training or of a social scientist without religious insight. The main 
purpose is to help the Younger Churches achieve a better adjustment 
to their economic and social environment in order that they may draw 
support from it and may exercise a redemptive and transformin 
power upon it where that is needed. The method is to discover an 
assemble the relevant facts about the environment and about the 
church and to evaluate the effectiveness of various methods and 
policies that are being used or may be used by the churches. 

These studies mobilize and e easily accessible a great body of 
experience the value of which is indicated by the author’s statement: 
‘Studies in many lands of the Younger Churches point to the belief 
that no individual church of Christ anywhere is struggling with a 

roblem which has not been experienced and to some extent solved 
E some other church.’? Running throughout these studies is the 
idea that the Church as a living organism should naturally be ex- 
pected to make necessary adjustments to its economic and social 
environment. It follows, therefore, that when the Church is trans- 
planted to a new and different environment, changes in its pattern 
of life are to be expected. These changes are to be welcomed as 
signs of vitality, not resisted as signs of waywardness. Thus the 
studies give massive support to the natural tendency of the Church 
to become truly indigenous in every land. 

1 The Cuban Church in a Sugar Economy, p. 105. 
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A note of faith and confidence runs through the studies and is 
expressed in such statements as the following : 


The progress of the Evangelical Church in Mexico shows that the way 
of life that Christ taught and from which the Church has universally risen 
is adaptable to the conditions and resources of every type of human ae 
No social or economic group is so humble or primitive that it is incapable 
of organizing its life upon the Christian institution of the Church and of 
maintaining that Church. 


We believe that God does not intend that His way of redemption should 
be so complicated and expensive that it is beyond the powers of His children 


to support it—however simple and primitive an economy and culture they 
may have.? 


Altogether these studies constitute a mine of immense treasure 
for the Christian movement, but it is a mine that must be worked. 
The ore must be lifted out of the pages of the volumes and used by 
the Younger Churches and by mission boards of the Older Churches 
for the minting of improved methods and policies. ; 

Perhaps a word of caution should be added concerning the use 
of these volumes. They are not for the careless reader who has no 
background for understanding mission problems. They are scientific 
and comprehensive studies of a complicated and difficult subject. 
Like a layman reading a book on surgery written for doctors, the 
casual reader attempting to scan the pages of one of these volumes 
may easily jump to conclusions not justified by a consideration of 
all the data presented and quite foreign to the mind of the author. 

For example, each volume necessarily deals with problems and 
obstacles of the Church in the country of which it treats and with 
mistakes that have been made in meeting them. To the novice 
unfamiliar with the course of missions this may bring discourage- 
ment, but seen in the perspective of history the effect is just the 
opposite. The task which Mr Davis is carrying out with such fidelity 
was set for him not by the failure but by the success of missions. 
The contrast with the task which Nevius undertook is most signi- 
ficant. When Nevius wrote his little volume Planting and i ne 
ment of Missionary Churches, the missionary enterprise was still at 
the planting stage. The few converts to Christianity were found in 
groups or congregations directed by missionaries. There were no 

ounger Churches as we know them to-day. They are the fruits 
of the phenomenal growth of the missionary enterprise which saw 
the number of communicant church members on the mission fields 
increase from 1,214,797 in 1903 to 6,045,726 in 1938.5 These Younger 
Churches, in spite of their unsolved problems, are unmistakable 
evidences of the success of the enterprise that called them into being. 


! The Economic Basis of the Evangelical Church in Mexico, p. 88. 
? The Cuban Church in a ~~ Economy, p. 104. 
* Statistical Survey of the World Mission of the Christian Church, p. 17. 
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The main emphasis of these studies, which in itself is thoroughly 
sound and timely, may still mislead a careless reader. The surveys 
show that the Younger Churches could do more to support them- 
selves than they are now doing. There are latent resources in the 
environment which they have not yet learned to use. The capacity 
of the members to give has not been exhausted. In some congre- 
gations the financial burden is borne by a few who are tithers while 
other members pay nothing. Any form of mission subsidy that does 
for the Younger Churches what they can do for themselves and thus 
prevents them from making a larger use of local resources is a mis- 
taken kindness that hinders their growth and should be avoided. 
To direct attention to these facts is a real service, especially when at 
the same time practical suggestions are made concerning methods of 
developing latent resources and of increasing. the giving of the 
members. Yet for the Older Churches to conclude that mission aid 
is therefore no longer needed for church work would be a tragic 
misunderstanding. Mr Davis repeatedly stresses the need for mission 
funds, the many ways in which they can be wisely used and the harm 
done when mission boards arbitrarily reduce their help. 

These studies help the Older Churches to make a more effective 
use of their missionary money, but rightly understood they furnish 
no excuse for reduced giving. The problem of self-support is much 
more difficult for the Younger Churches, not because their members 
are less devoted. As a rule, their members make greater sacrifices 
and their per capita giving is greater in proportion to their means. 
The problem is greater because the Younger Churches are small 
minority groups. For example, the average congregation in Mexico 
has less than - members; in Cuba, less than 110; in Puerto Rico, 
less than 130. These small congregations have to carry a burden that 
in several respects is heavier than that of the larger congregations in 
the Older Churches. The per capita cost of supporting pastors, 
erecting buildings, producing literature and meeting other church 
expenses is higher for the smaller groups; the task of evangelizing 
their neighbours is incomparably greater; favours received from 
non-members are fewer and opposition is stronger. 

It goes without saying that the Older Churches should accept for 
themselves the same standard of stewardship which they preach to 
others. No survey is needed to show that the latent unused resources in 
the membership of the Older Churches are far greater than those in 
the Younger. All should be used for the Kingdom. The Great Com- 
mission still rests upon the older as well as upon the younger. Both 
alike are stewards of the gifts of God. The work of Mr Davis is making 
it possible for the leaders of both Older and Younger Churches to 
become better stewards. 


ALFRED W. Wasson 














COMPLEXITIES OF SELF-SUPPORT 
By ALEXANDER McLEISH 


Raper work of Mr J. Merle Davis in surveying the economic 

environment of the Church in specific areas has a greater 
significance for the future of mission policy than is yet generally re- 
cognized. In his surveys Mr Davis follows a more or less general plan. 
First, he describes the country, the people and the general economic 
conditions. Against this background he sets the particular economic 
circumstances of the Christian community, detailing the obstacles to 
progress and the latent resources. He then describes the many ex- 
pedients which have been adopted for improving the economic posi- 
tion of the churches. He stresses the advantage of co-operation with 
the welfare work of governments, but always makes clear that there 
are great undeveloped possibilities in every situation which the Gospel 
has the power to release. He again and again emphasizes the spiritual 
basis of all material betterment and it is aren this standpoint that his 
whole argument proceeds : 


There can be no true or lasting vitality in a church apart from the 
experience of God’s saving grace through His Son, Jesus Christ. Where 
this is absent no amount of exhortation to give, expedients for economic 
strengthening, or devices for saving funds can inspire a church or a Christian 


. to sacrificial giving of self or substance. Where the experience of God’s 


Grace is present, the weakest church or member is impelled from within 
to do their utmost to extend His Kingdom, and the key to church support is 
at hand. . . . The Word of God is a source of inner life available for every 
church, for which no economic and social research, or stimulus of money 
or method from without can be substituted. 


Mr Davis quotes a number of concrete cases which show clearly 
that there is still a good deal of thinking to be done even in regard to 
policies which have been widely accepted. He makes it quite clear 
that there can be nothing static in problems affecting living com- 
munities and that not only do their internal conditions continually 
change, but their external environment changes even more. 

A good deal of what Mr Davis has to say concerns the problem 
of ‘self-support’, especially in economically depressed rural areas. 
Other things being equal, he shows, self-support is largely, though 
not wholly, dependent on the economic conditions of the particular 
community in which the Church functions. This again, he points 
out, is dependent on the general economic conditions of the country 
to which the community belongs. It is by no means, therefore, a 
simple problem. Examination shows that few self-supporting 
churches exist apart from two conditions, either that the membership 
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is considerable or that economic conditions are reasonably good. This 
naturally is more often so in urban areas. In the rural areas economic 
conditions, for one reason or another, are F cag ' bad, and the 
people rarely rise above subsistence level. This is the hard fact of 
rural conditions everywhere, and it is well to remember that many 
areas even of Europe are in a like plight: There is no picture here 
of a world of plenty only waiting for oi distributive machinery. 
The disturbing fact is that those nearest the source of supplies are 
often the most necessitous. Mr Davis makes clear that these un- 
favourable conditions could be greatly improved by land reform, 
capital assistance and co-operation, government assistance boards 
and social uplift projects for the abolition of illiteracy, debt, disease 
and thriftlessness. This all, of course, constitutes a colossal problem. 
The policy of decreasing financial grants to infant churches and the 
insistence on self-support has in recent days thrown into new relief 
the need for the strengthening of the economic basis of the Christian 
community, and for the facing of the problems which that involves. 
It may now be conceded that mission financial policy has taken too 
narrow a view of the total task and that self-support has too often 
been made an end in itself and not a means to a joint fresh advance 
in a worldwide evangelistic enterprise. 

Experience shows that reduction of foreign grants has been good 
as a challenge to self-support where that had been neglected. There 
is a point, however, beyond which insistence on self-support is 
h 1 and may seriously cripple the infant church in its larger 
mission. The too exclusive direction of attention upon self-support 
(often only the inadequate support of a pastor) in weak, poverty- 
stricken communities involved in the struggle for mere existence 
may have many unfortunate results. I have Eeoad a missionary, with 
a lifelong experience of self-support schemes, declare ‘self-support’ 
to be the curse of the Church. He was thinking of the effect of a 
declining spiritual life coupled with the increasing burden of debt 
borne by the church members. In such conditions the position of the 
pastor has been peculiarly difficult and the church has been deprived 
of the inspiration of sharing in larger tasks. It is not good for any 
local church to be preoccupied with money problems, and there 
also is the danger that money relationships may lead the Older 
Churches to lose sight of what they originally set out to do. That 
task, it cannot be too often repeated, is one in which both the Older 
and Younger Churches have a joint responsibility. Continual 
emphasis upon decreasing subsidies and increasing self-support may 
have little or no relation to the main task; the fundamental question 
is, what is the result of our financial policies in calling forth the 
greatest contribution of all concerned in the growth of the Church 
and of its evangelistic outreach? 

It may be that instead of reduction of grants we should have 
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been asking how the total financial resources of the whole enterprise 
could be increased, and instead of always nerping on ‘self-support’ 
we should have been asking, how can the Younger Churches be 
helped to do their utmost in emia Sy task of evangelism? 

It has further to be borne in mind that neither Older nor Younger 
Churches have unlimited resources, and also that the richer churches 
ought to do more than the poorer in extending the Kingdom of 
God. Although in this whole question of self-support the spiritual 
factor is fundamental, the economic is indissolubly bound up with it. 
That all could do much more than is now being done is undeniable, 
as many specific cases show. The total contributed to the world 
task of the Christian Church is miserably small compared with 
expenditure by the same communities in many other directions. 
Yet by using the terms ‘subsidy’ and ‘self-support’ a very compli- 
cated question has been over-simplified. No one denies that wherever 
there have been large numbers of Christians, ownership of land, 
industrial prosperity, communal solidarity, self-support in the 
narrower sense is always possible. There is no special problem in 
such cases. But this does not necessarily solve the main question as 
to whether these ‘self-supporting’ groups are making their maximum 
contribution to the task of evangelization. 

Whether these ‘favourable’ factors exist or not, reduction of 
grants achieves no object if unrelated to the actual facts of the whole 
Christian enterprise of the area. It is undeniable, however, that 
sacrificial giving can exceed economic standards when the spirit of 
devotion of the community is strong. There are churches in the East 
which give more per capita than many churches in the West, and the 
standard of giving in the West varies enormously. 

True partnership should carry with it the obligations of a world 
Church to a non-Christian world. The definition of an indigenous 
church—self-su porting, self-governing, self-propagating—centres 
too much on ‘self’ and can only too easily lead to a wrong emphasis. 
There are missing factors in this definition which have led to a mis- 
understanding of the true ideal for the indigenous church. Two such 
factors may be mentioned: first, the idea of fellowship, which should 
be basic and which should lead to effective co-ordination of all 
activities within the group, to the fuller fellowship of the group with 
other groups and to the sense of solidarity with the whole Church 
throughout the world. The second is the idea of stewardship, which ~ 
embraces all lesser ideals in its sweep. Stewardship puts duty to God 
first. From this standpoint the wrong emphasis on self may be 
eliminated and all the resources of Christians—material possessions, 
personal gifts and power to witness—dedicated to the Church’s task. 

If the enterprise of the Kingdom were thus viewed as one and 
worldwide it would lead to the pooling of all resources for the 
expansion of the Church and the conduct of evangelism. 
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Excessive emphasis on finance, which has contributed to a self- 
centred attitude, has been further complicated by the question of 
control. The paymaster naturally desires to exercise control, and this 
relationship tends to negate all true self-expression on the part of 
the group helped. Only the over-riding ideal of a united enterprise 
will eliminate these two dangers. 

The question arises: Have the Older Churches been big enough 
in their outlook on a largely unevangelized world? Have they not 
been too absorbed in commitments to particular tasks which have 
never been rightly correlated to the total task of church and mission? 

The necessity of supporting specific mission activities has to be 


distinguished from the support of the work of the indigenous church 


in the widest sense. In the allocation of grants this is not always done. 
It has happened that the church has been deprived of such help as 
was necessary for its effectiveness, while the activities of the mission 
have flourished. The support and propagating power of the church 
may have little to do with many of these activities. Missions may 
consider themselves to be under obligation to continue the support 
of such activities, but they should not load them on to the church 
without the most careful consideration. The church itself may be 
wrongly persuaded to accept responsibilities which it cannot possibly 
carry. Even adequate grants to activities unwisely devolved may often 
hinder the church’s true growth and undermine its real effectiveness. 
Ways and means must be devised of advancing the total Christian 
enterprise without unduly limiting the help given by the Older 
Churches, and without stultifying the power of the Younger Churches 
to do their very utmost to help themselves. 

The unfinished task, as things are, is too big even for both the 
Older and Younger Churches working together to the full limit of 
their capacity. A statesmanlike view of the objective has to be taken 
which secures co-operation to the utmost limit of all available 
resources. It is here that the economic basis of world society has to 
be taken into account, and where the work of Mr Merle Davis is of 
the first importance. For a considerable time after this war economic 
stringency is bound to affect both Younger and Older Churches. How 
are they best to help each other? It is clear that as we are all involved 
in the ups and downs of world economic conditions it is too early yet 
_ to say what the situation will be after the war, but that a new approach 
to this whole question is called for is beyond dispute. 

Looked at from the point of view of effective evangelistic con- 
tacts, the economic sphere in which rural peoples make their liveli- 
hood is undoubtedly the most important. Medicine for the healing 
of the body, education for the furnishing of the mind, have been 
traditional points of contact for evangelism and Christian service. 
People are not all ill or always ill, nor does school education deal 
with more than one aspect of | life, albeit an important one. But the 
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continuous normal and natural sphere of contact with the deepest 
interests of humanity in daily work and home life is in the earning 
of its daily bread. It is natural, therefore, that the Christian worker 
can secure a wider and deeper contact with his fellow-men here than 
in any other sphere. What is surprising is that we have taken so long 
to realize it. 

We pride ourselves that we have made great progress in matters 
of healing and health, and still maintain a strong belief in education, 
though our own experience at home is teaching us the limitations of 
the professional approach. In economic matters progress, however, 
has been less significant; in fact this sphere of human activity is still 
one of a succession of difficult and unsolved problems. Perhaps 
because the West was conscious that it had no very marked contri- 
bution to make, especially from an unbiased indigenous standpoint, 
not much has been tried. There has, nevertheless, been more experi- 
ment in industrial and economic matters in the mission field than is 
generally realized, but on the whole, as Mr Davis shows, this sphere 
of human relationships, especially in its rural aspects, has been 
neglected. The rural Christian worker has a wide and largely un- 
touched field where he finds himself right in the midst of the life 
of the people. One of the great obstacles to an effective approach here 
has been that so large a proportion of both foreign and national 
wotkers have been and still are urban-minded and urban-trained. 
No one can normally make an effective contribution to rural life if 
he does not belong to it. 

The divorce of the spiritual and the economic is a thoroughly 
false one. This separation of fundamental human interests is 

eculiarly western, due to our dissociation of the spheres of human 
ife and excessive individualism. In the East men’s outlook on life 
is an integrated one; there is little division between their spiritual, 
economic, family and social life. The Gospel, too, makes its appeal 
to the whole undivided human personality, and incalculable nore 
has been done by dividing life up into compartments, and imagining 
that we could really speak effectively to the one and leave the other 
out. India can teach us a profound lesson here. We have largely 
failed, for this reason, to make contact with the major part of the 
life of India, and so have failed to integrate our message with the 
environment of multitudes of its people. Even initially promising 
mass movements to Christianity break down through our general 
inability to deal with this problem. In the West we still struggle with 
little success to supplement our spiritual message with social panaceas 
and economic expedients which are largely unrelated to a spiritual 
view of man and of the world. Our message to India and the East 
must be that the whole of life comes under the dominion of Christ. 

The Christian worker with a message of this kind will seek to 
make his contacts with rural people as wide and as deep as possible, 
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and through them to interpret the message which he —e- While 
effective contacts here will always be among the most valuable of 
missionary methods, yet at best such contacts remain only methods, 
and their value depends on the living power of the message which it 
is sought to interpret. Everything from the standpoint of effective 
evangelism depends on this. Self-support is, therefore, primarily a 
spiritual problem, and its economic aspects, though vital, are still 
subordinate. That the rural field has been a sadly neglected field is 
true; that self-support has beén looked at from a very academic 
point of View is also true; but any improvement in our understanding 
of the total situation must still be judged by the way in which we 
make it serve the evangelistic objective. 

What then can be done to improve Christian enterprise in this 
field? The world is now covered more or less with regional church 
and mission councils, and the appointment by such councils of a 
man well acquainted with the problems and possibilities of rural 
life at once suggests itself. His knowledge should be such as to 
command the confidence of government welfare departments and 
other bodies at work on these problems. He would form the neces- 
sary link between such organizations and the station missionary and 
church leaders and place them in possession of all the accumulated 
knowledge and practical help now available. He would be able to 
visit local areas, hold conferences and demonstrate projects, write 
pamphlets on specific questions and devise programmes for whole 
areas. He would also be able to bring his knowledge to bear on public 
opinion in order to find redress for the great economic evils affecting 
whole countries. In this way effective local action could be stimulated 
and directed, and the larger questions tackled with some real pros- 
pect of success. All this could be accomplished by a man possessing 
the requisite knowledge and influence, and there is little question 
that this would materially alter the whole situation. Rightly conducted, 
such a work would concentrate attention on the fundamental spiritual 
problem, as the experience of Mr Merle Davis shows. There would 
inevitably spring up a demand to face with new understanding the 
task of evangelization. As in every new enterprise, however, much 
would depend on the man chosen. It does not seem to me that this 
difficult and intricate problem can be tackled in any other way. 

The Church to-day is everywhere facing the demand to integrate 
the Gospel into the whole life of man, and nothing less than that 
will do. Our Lord Jesus Christ is the founder and maintainer of.a new 
order of humanity, calling for the dedication of all that men have and 
are, without any reservation, to His service. 

ALEXANDER McLEIsH 
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THE WHITE MAN AND THE INDIANS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By ESTHER BOORMAN STRONG, Pu.D. 


[* American folklore there is no more colourful figure than the 

Indian. Not only does the literature of America abound with 
tales of the ‘Red Skins’, but Rousseau also spread the fame of the 
‘Noble Savage’ throughout Europe. From the time of the French and 
Indian wars, which set the pattern for the future national develop- 
ment of the United States, to the close of the Civil War, the Indians 
held a third-party bargaining power. They used it shrewdly, but 
could not maintain their gains after the struggle between the whites 
was over, and they became a dependent, maladjusted and helpless 
minority in the midst of a vigorous and expanding nation of alien 
culture. A new, popular conception of the Indian took form, typified 
by the words, ‘Lo, the poor Indian’. 

In the early days, the fear of their savage warfare made difficult 
any popular tolerance or understanding of the Indians as people. 
As the Indian ‘menace’ waned, moreover, sentimentality on the one 
hand and self-interest on the other impeded any just settlement of 
Indian claims or the establishment of sound policy for their adjust- 
ment to American society. Even to-day, it is almost impossible for 
an American to scratch the surface of the Indian problem without 
emotional reaction to the situation which dims the reason and clouds 
the judgment. Those who come nearest to a true understanding and 
appreciation of the Indians are those who mingle with them and 
know their life: the traders, the missionaries and the government 
agents. 

The traders, who to-day live on the reservations and are an 
insignificant factor, were formerly an important group. Early contacts 
with the Indians centred in trade and land. The first reservations 
established in America were areas set aside by the Indians as trading 
‘sated for the white men, who came to develop the fur trade for the 

uropean markets. Competing groups rivalled each other and until 
the adjustment of the Oregon ee Ha in 1846 the protection of 
the fur trade was a matter of international concern. When the Con- 
stitution of the United States was written, one of the rights expressly 
reserved to the Federal government was the right ‘to regulate com- 
merce with the Indian tribes’, though there was little the government 
could do at that time but license all traders and control the right of 
entry into Indian eri? Later the trade became virtually a govern- 
ment monopoly and, as the Indians were restricted to reservations and 
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deprived of their traditional livelihood, trade dwindled to an outlet 
for handicrafts and the traders sank into insignificance. 

The missionaries and the government agents are the two groups 
which, through all the years of the growth of the United States from a 
little eastern seaboard nation to a world Power, have worked side by 
side among the Indians. Their interests and policies have been so 
intertwined that one cannot understand the problems of missionary 
work among the Indians to-day without consideration of the past 
relationships of these two groups. 

The United States government to-day employs some 8000 
asc a to look after the interests of the 400,000 Indians in the United 

tates and Alaska. According to figures published by the Indian Office 
as of June 30th, 1940, of the Federal employees in the Indian Service, 
4682 are Indians, of whom eight are Indian superintendents of 
reservations, 251 are in professional L—-, 935 are in clerical 
work and approximately 3475 are in skilled occupations. The Federal 
government spends over $35,000,000 annually for the Indian 
Service, of which more than $33,000,000 come from the United 
States Treasury and the balance from tribal funds held in trust by 
the United States. Under Federal jurisdiction there are living as many 
as 266 of these Indian tribes or bands to-day. Of the total population 
of 361,816 Indians living in the continental United States, about 
pa live on reservations. The Federal government administers in 

1 131 of these Indian jurisdictions and is responsible for providing 
all public services, in some cases through arrangements with state 
and local authorities for schooling and other benefits, but on most 
reservations by direct Federal authority. This is part of the highly 
debated system of administration known as ‘wardship’. 

Christian forces at work among the Indians to-day include Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missions. The fifteen major Protestant 
boards support 673 workers, of whom about one-fifth are Indian. 
Their annual expenditure amounts to $615,582, which includes sup- 

ort of schools, community centres, hospitals and evangelistic work. 

heir work among eighty-three tribes under government administra- 
tion is co-ordinated through the Indian Committee of the Home 
Missions Council and the National Fellowship of Indian Workers. 

Much of the difficulty of work among the Indians is due to the 
wide variation of stages of cultural development and to the effects of 
contact with white men. Careful study of archaeological remains in 
Alaska provides the basis for the prevailing theory that the Indians 
migrated originally from Asia across Bering Straits. Estimates of the 
number of Indians on the continent of North America at the time of 
the coming of the white man vary from 500,000 to 3,000,000. Clark 
Wissler, a noted American anthropologist, classifies the Indians in 
four major groupings: (1) the maize-eating Indians of the eastern 
seaboard and of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona; (2) the bison- 
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hunting, roaming Indians of the great plains; (3) the fishing Indians 
of the northwest; (4) the nut-eating Indians of California and 
Nevada. The agricultural Indians of the northeast were driven from 
the land by the British colonists. Only a few remained on state reserva- 
tions. Many were killed in war, some migrated to Canada and others 
were settled on reservations in Wisconsin. Many of them were 
Christian and had gone far in making the rather easy transition from 
the ways of the agricultural Indians to those of the white men. They 
were quite different from the Indians whom they found there and 
who were as hostile to them as to the white men. The agricultural 
Indians of the southeast, especially in Georgia, were driven from their 
lands in the 1830’s to the then-designated Indian territory which is 
now the state of Oklahoma. There are over 100,000 Indians resident 
in Oklahoma to-day, the descendants of the ‘Five Civilized Tribes’ 
who were removed there from the east and many other prairie 
Indians who were brought there from the surrounding country west 
of the aoe. Oklahoma to-day has consequently a great varia- 
tion in cultural adjustment in its Indian population. 

The Indians in the hills are primitive in their way of life, while the 
Indians in the cities are fully adjusted. The agricultural Indians of 
the southwest have remained on their ancestral lands. Soil erosion 
and over-population are causing many of them to suffer, but they 
cling to their ancient tribal traditions. The mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia were well adjusted to Spanish Catholic culture when the white 
men from the east found gold there and broke up that way of life. All 
Indians were alike to them, a threat to their safety. The mission 
Indians were driven to the mountains and to-day are under the pro- 
tection of the Federal government in twenty-eight small reservations. 

The Indians of the northwest, whose economy was based on 
fishing, were conquered after the Indians had lost much of their 
bargaining power. They were segregated on reservations, where they 
remained in much the same type of surroundings with which they 
had long been familiar and have retained many of their old ways. 
In the states just east of the Rocky Mountains, there are also large 
reservations where Indians from this general area were given lands. 
In Montana there are some 16,840 Indians, in North Dakota 
11,692, in South Dakota 28,695, in Minnesota 16,414. A very rough 
estimate of the relative size of these various groups can be gained by 
a quantitative comparison of this group of about 75,000 Indians with 
the 20,000 Indians in the north Pacific coast states of Washington 
and Oregon, the 23,000 Indians in California, the 90,000 Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico and the 103,000 in Oklahoma. This 
enumeration is not inclusive and within these very rough classifica- 
tions are widely diversified types of development, varying with the 
type of culture which the Indians had developed before the white 
men came to the shores of North America and with the contacts they 
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had had with the economic, social and religious institutions of the 
white man. It is sufficient, however, to show the complexi of 
Indian administration and the misunderstanding and tension which 
may arise between well-meaning groups. 

There are extremes of wealth and poverty among the Indians 
to-day. The richest are those who have oil lands, as in the rich oil 
state of Oklahoma, or those who are actors in Hollywood (for ever 
since the days of Buffalo Bill and his Wild West shows, the Indians 
have found the ‘show business’ a source of income). Rich Indians, 
however, are few in comparison with the great number who live in 
extreme poverty. The very poorest are those: who have lost their 
lands through allotment and, not living on Federal reservations or 
belonging to tribes for whom land or money is held in trust or having 
trust benefits as a result of treaty agreements, are no longer wards 
of the government. It is a natural tendency on the part of those 
responsible for the welfare of the Indians to want to extend their 
protection to these helpless people, by creating new reservations 
or finding some place in existing areas for these landless Indians, a 
policy which is loudly condemned by those who would end the whole 
wardship system. 

As the United States extended its sovereignty and control across 
the continent, Indian independence diminished. In the earliest days 
of the nation, the Indian tribes on the frontiers and beyond were 
treated as independent nations. Peace treaties were made with them 
in which they ceded land to the United States in return for cash pay- 
ment and guarantees of peace and protection on the rest of their lands, 
which were declared under the sovereignty of the United States. The 
Indians had very little understanding of the white man’s money, 
sovereignty or boundaries. As white settlement expanded across the 
continent the values of the Indian lands assumed new proportions. 
The Federal government acquired more and more wh treaty 
with the Indians, who were forced to remove to less and less desirable 
lands as their bargaining power decreased. This process was not a 
peaceful one. It was accompanied by warfare and bloodshed until the 
wandering Indian tribes and the uprooted agricultural Indians were 
finally restricted to reservations for their own protection as well as for 
the protection of the white settlers. As land cultivated by the Indians 
was more valuable than unbroken wilderness, the industrious Indians 
were often forced to move a number of times.Increasingly conscious of 
fighting a losing battle, many became apathetic, listless and resentful. 

The Federal government established an Office of Indian Affairs 
to administer the a oo ye of the United States resulting from 
the Indian treaties. At first, when Indian affairs were primarily the 


concern of the armed forces, this office was under the war depart- 
ment. Later it was transferred to the department of the interior, 
though not without much controversy and opposition. In 1869 
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President Grant inaugurated his ‘peace policy’, and appointed 
missionaries to administer the reservations. Dr oe an authority 
on Indian affairs, has ably summed up this period as follows : 


Perhaps no harsher criticism has been made of the Christian Church than 
that caused by the rivalry among denominations. . . . With President Grant 
a new era was inaugurated. As a preliminary step in his ‘Peace Policy’ in 
1869 he placed ‘the superintendency of Nebraska, and that for Kansas and 
the Indian territory, under the care of the Society of Friends’. He further 
decided to invite the co-operation of other religious bodies besides the 
Quakers to take charge of these reservations, and to nominate such persons as 
they chose as agents, in the hope of avoiding the probable consequences of 
the appointment of political ites to suc itions. This invitation was 
accepted by the churches and the plan was followed for ten or twelve years, 
although it failed to accomplish all that had been hoped from it. Sectarian 
opposition arose in various places, and in 1881 a ruling of the Secretary of the 
Interior permitted ministers of any denomination to engage in mission work 
at will on the various reservations, —— where the presence of rival 
religious engaetestions would manifestly perilous to peace and good 
order’. In 1883 the Indian Commissioner interpreted this ruling as permit- 
ting any religious society to engage in mission work upon any reservation, 
‘provided they did not undertake to interfere with agency matters’.' 


The Federal government had long made a practice of providing 
educational and medical work for the Indians through grants to 
religious societies. This continued for a number of years after the 
missionary administration came to an end. The missions continued 
to render an extensive and peculiarly significant service to the Indian 
people even after this aid dwindled to the vanishing point. There 
remained, however, a residue of feeling that theirs should be the 
exclusive right to provide these services. At each new withdrawal of 
government support new bitterness flared up. 

The Office of Indian Affairs has had the difficult task of putting 
into effect laws passed by Congress for the control of the Indians, 
and in no department of government has Congress exercised a more 
direct and constant control. One important missionary function has 
therefore inevitably been to exert pressure on Congress. Despite the 
fact that for several years one man was employed by the Home 
Missions Council to give his attention to the Washington situation, 
much more could have been done along this line, for the direct and 
specific control of Congress over Indian affairs has meant that the 
laws in regard to Indian administration have given expression to pre- 
vailing theories of government rather than providing a sound inter- 
racial and inter-cultural policy. By and large they have considered the 
interests of the white man rather than those of the Indians. 

In 1887 the Dawes Act was passed, by which land was to be 
allotted to the Indians from their reservations and the remainder 
sold to settlers, with just compensation to the Indians. When an 


1G. E. Lindquist: The Red Man in the United States. New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1923. 
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Indian ‘adopted the habits of civilized life’ (a term still in the United 
States Code and never explained by law) and was unable to support 
himself and his family, he was granted his allotment of land and 
became an American citizen. Those who were not able to pass the 
competency board lived on their allotted lands, which were held in 
trust for them, and were called ‘wards of the Federal government’, a 
term now increasingly applied to individuals. 

After the passage of the Dawes Act, the Indian Office intensified 
its programme of education and fashioned it for the purpose of 
breaking up tribal life and fitting the individual Indian to take his 
place in American life. Many missionary leaders pressed for the 
enactment of the Dawes Act, in the belief that this would break up 
heathenism and end tribal religions and the power of the medicine 
man. Others, however, saw with sorrow and foreboding the weakening 
of community ties. They were accused of strengthening Indian tribal 
life in order to further their own ends. They struggled for the right 
to teach religion to the Indians in their own Indian language. They 
saw in Indian arts and handicrafts an expression of these in America. 
In time, however, the policy favouring individual assimilation pre- 
vailed and missionary work was organized to further this end. 

The Dawes Act gave expression to the same ideal as was embodied 
in the Homestead Acts, which regulated the settlement of white men 
on Federal domains. But it led to similar land swindles. As a result of 
the Homestead Acts, white people were paid to stake out claims and 
turn them over to the large land companies, and great land estates 
of hundreds of thousands of acres were built up, many of them held 
by European and British interests. 

In the case of the Indians, when they gained free title to their 
lands, they became an easy prey to the land sharks. Once separated 
from his land, moreover, the Indian had great difficulty in finding 
any other adjustment to American society. He would go to live with 
some member of his family until that land was also lost. In 1871 the 
Indians owned 155,000,000 acres of land. By 1900 they had lost over 
half of it, and by 1933 their estate had dwindled to less than 50,000,000 
acres. Small landless groups had migrated to the cities, and many of 
- them live a tragically sub-marginal existence on the fringe of an 
increasingly industrialized society. 

As this trend became evident, the Indian Office slowed down the 
allotment of land and strengthened administration. Even so, Indian 
lands were plundered of their timber and other natural resources and 
water was diverted from reservation lands to be used for the benefit 
of neighbouring whites. Friends of the Indians fought for their pro- 
tection and pressure groups were organized, altruistic but non- 
religious societies, who — the revision of the Dawes Act. They 
included radicals in the field of social reform often as much opposed 


to the missionaries as to the government and completely fearless in 
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théir denunciation of both. They did much to create an appreciation 
of Indian arts and crafts, philosophy and poetry. They glorified the 
Indian religious dances. They ‘glamourized’ the Indian, distorting 
perspective and endangering long-term planning. 

In 1918 many Indians joined the army and their valiant service 
oversea led to a popular demand that all Indians who were not 
already citizens should be granted citizenship, and in 1924 a Bill to 
this effect was passed. 

On their return to the reservations, the soldiers were féted and 
then left to make their own adjustments. Alienated from reservation 
life they found adjustment to their former way of living difficult; nor 
did they fit easily into the life of the nation, for which they had no 
training. The depression years found them drifting back to reserva- 
tion life, disillusioned and seriously maladjusted. To-day young 
Indians are once more flocking to the colours and winning distinction. 
The in-service training in the war industries is also providing an 
opportunity for many young men and women to take part in produc- 
tion. At the same time Congress has made drastic cuts in appropria- 
tions for Indian administration and the diminution in the funds of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and of the Works Progress Admini- 
stration has severely curtailed formerly available resources. All these 
developments point to impending changes in the policy developed in 
the earlier years of the Roosevelt administration. 

In 1927-28, at the request of the Federal government, Brookings 
Institution had made a thorough scientific investigation, known as 
the ‘Meriam Report’, of the conditions among the Indians, which 
became the basis for a new policy. Two Quakers were appointed 
Indian Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner under the 
Hoover administration. They moved with patience and wisdom 
toward a sounder administrative policy, but four years was too short 
a time in which to right ancient wrongs. 

' The inauguration of President Roosevelt swept into power as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs a fiery apostle of the Indian people, 
the Hon. John Collier. For several years, as éxecutive secretary of a 
group of friends of the Indians, he had been a sharp critic of govern- 
ment policy. Having lived for a year or so among the Navajoes in the 
south-west, he tended to consider all Indian problems in terms of 
Navajo Indian life. Impatient of the slow procedure of the past 
administration, Mr Collier moved at once toward the establishment 
of the ‘New Deal’ for the Indians. Several million dollars of relief 
money were suddenly made available for use on the Indian reserva- 
tions, to be expended within the fiscal year or be forfeited. 'This 
eae a programme without adequate preparation. 

he Indian Re-organization Act, known also as the Wheeler- 
Howard Act, passed by Congress in 1934, gave legal expression to the 
“New Deal’ policies for the Indians. ‘This Act ended all allotment and 
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sale of Indian lands except for purposes of consolidating Indian 
holdings, and called for the repurchase of lands formerly owned by 
the Indians. It provided $10,000,000 for this purpose (though the 
full sum has never been appropriated). The Act also provided 
opportunity for Indian tribes to establish tribal self-government with 
written constitutions, functioning under the Office of Indian Affairs. 
One hundred and eighty-seven tribes took advantage of this pro- 
vision within the first year. Procedures were established by which 
these self-governing tribes could incorporate for the economic 
development of their assets under Federal control. Mr Collier’s 
stated purpose was to strengthen the Indians in every possible way, 
to protect and develop their arts and handicrafts, languages and 
culture, and to protect them in their isolation so that, in contributing 
to American life, they will do so as Indians proud of their tradition. 

This complete reversal of Indian policy had sharp repercussions 
in missionary work among the Indians, with its y ate history of 
sacrificial service often in stormy opposition to secular interests. 

The earliest Christian missionaries on this field were the Roman 
Catholic. When the Spanish throne was authorized by the Pope to 
rule all pagan lands west of the Azores, it was stipulated that the 
native peoples should be offered the blessings of Christian civiliza- 
tion. If they refused to acknowledge the Spanish rule as decreed b 
the Pope, then they were declared rebellious and were to be punished. 
Though the intentions of the Spanish Crown were good, these early 
contacts met with little success, and the Indians, after a brief experi- 
ence of the white men, withdrew to the forest wilderness. The 
Spaniards needed the Indians, however, to cultivate their lands and 
to work in the mines, and the system of encomienda was authorized, 
by which groups of natives lived under the care of a Spaniard respon- 
sible for their religious teaching and for Mass, and worked for him 
in return for his care. It led to the establishment of forced labour 
gangs and the priests were quick to see the suffering which was 
inflicted on the Indians. Las Casas, the great Dominican missionary 
to the Indians, fought against the system, and though he was unable 
to change it, the Crown permitted him to establish missions among 
the Indians not already so controlled, and to have the sole right to 
administer the villages which he and his followers established. 

In the years that followed, the great chain of Roman Catholic 
missions among the Indians was built on the foundations which Las 
Casas laid. In Florida, Georgia, the south-west and California, the 
missionaries brought to the Indians a new type of culture springing 
from the Christian religion. Fearing, however, to permit them armed 
equality, the Spaniards failed to provide them with means of self- 
protection. When the quarrels of Europe found a foothold in America, 
attacks from the Protestant forces from the north and from the east 
wiped out the Indian settlements. While Spain was a potential 
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military danger, the Roman Catholic missionaries were suspect and 
their work was eliminated. Later Roman Catholic missions were 
reorganized under American auspices and recognized by the govern- 
ment. To-day they fulfil a widespread Indian programme. 

In early colonial days a few individual Protestant clergymen tried 
to christianize the Indians and bring them within the framework of 
colonial life. Thomas Mayhew, Jr., son of the original grantee to 
Martha’s Vineyard in Massachusetts, started work on that island in 
1642; John Eliot, known as the ‘Apostle to the Indians’, was a Con- 
gregational minister who began work for the Massachusetts Indians 
in 1646. In support of the work of these two men there was organized 
in England a Toepeneline for thg Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Indians in New England’. Dr K. g Latourette, in his History of 
the Expansion of Christianity, points out that this 


seems to have been the first Protestant missionary society. . . . It was 
incorporated in 1649 by the Long Parliament and the act ordered that a 
collection be taken through the counties, towns and parishes of England and 
Wales for the Society’s purposes. Nearly £12,000 was thus received. 


In several instances clergymen translated portions of the Bible into 
Indian languages. 

As the churches began to feel a responsibility for the Indian tribes 
in the colonial period, they organized in the support of the mission- 
aries whom they sent out. By the close of the Revolution, Congre- 
gationalists, Quakers, Moravians, Wesleyans and Episcopalians had 
well-established work which was recognized as a part of the foreign 
missionary outreach of the churches, as indeed it was. Vast stretches 
of unexplored land lay to the westward of the new nation. Compara- 
tively few Indians remained within the national limits of the United 
States and these were settled on state reservations. When the Indians 
sold their lands, or forfeited them as a result of war and migrated 
westward, the missionaries often went with them, serving them on 
the frontiers and beyond as counsellors and interpreters during the 
trials of their conquest by the whites. 

The early pioneer missionaries among the Indians were heroic 
figures. American expansion was inevitable and the conflict with the 
Indians was part of the subduing of the wilderness. Missionaries 
often found themselves involved in national politics on the side of 

.the losers. In Georgia, where the Congregational and Methodist 
missionaries had well-established work among the Cherokees, living 
in settled rural communities, they defied the government to force 
the Indians to move westward and were arrested. With chains round 
their necks they were dragged across country to jail. The publicity 
given to their treatment in the North influenced public opinion in the 

ears preceding the Civil War and their case, when taken to court, 

ecame part of the great struggle over states’ rights. The Supreme 
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Court decision, delivered by Chief Justice Marshall, still echoes in 
Federal Indian policy. The Indians were forced to leave Georgia and 
the missionaries went with them. Missionaries exposed land swindles 
to which the Indians were subjected, pleaded for their right to learn 
to read the Bible in their own language, to be educated and to take 
their place in American life as free men. 

As the government policy changed after the Civil War from 
treaty-making with independent Indian tribes to the restriction of 


Indians on reservations and the allotment of reservation lands, © 


missionary policy changed also. As long as the Indians lived beyond 
the frontiers, the missionaries were under the same board of mission- 
ary administration as those who were sent oversea. In the later part 
of the nineteenth century, however, the administration of missionary 
work was divided between a board of foreign missions and a board of 
home missions. The point of view underlying this change was made 
clear in an article in the Missionary Review of the World for July, 1878: 


The only important distinction to justify the existence of these two 
boards of the church is found exclusively in the terms home and foreign. Here 
is a distinction—one reaching to the foundation motives which influence 
those who pray and give and go and labour in these two branches of Christian 
work. One fundamental motive—love to Christ and souls—must be the 
ruling motive in both boards and in all kinds of Christian work, we grant. 
And yet who does not see that in case of work in foreign lands this motive is 
the only one, and must necessarily be strong and enduring to secure life 
consecration to it? 

But for inciting and sustaining Christian work in our own country other 
motives are ever present. oi ae 

Even secular and selfish motives often help in this home work. How many 
a man, not Christian even, gives generously to found a college or to build a 
church and support a minister, knowing that such institutions will raise the 
value of his city lots or other property more than the amount he gives to 
support them? We can only hint at these many considerations influencing 
givers and workers in the home field. The more they are dwelt upon, the 
more this fundamental and real difference between the home and foreign 
fields rises into prominence. The young man who decides to give his life to 
christianize the ignorant and degraded races of Central Africa must subordin- 
ate his love of home and kindred and country to the love of Christ and souls. 
There is a distinction here which must not be overlooked. This foreign work 
of the church is and must be recognized as more disinterested, more self- 
denying, more strictly spiritual and sacred in the motives impelling to it, and 
in the results sought in that they are so separate from all the interests of his 
kindred and native land. . . . 


It would have been surprising indeed if this unfortunate contrast 
between the sacrifice needed for work oversea and for that within our 
own territory had not weakened the home missionary personnel. 
Young people would hardly feel challenged to dedicate themselves 
to this work when the prestige and moral support of the missionary 

ito the Indians were so lowered. It was bound also to result in 
‘depriving them of the stimulation, both intellectual and spiritual, 
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which results from association with others working on similar 
problems in other countries. No longer able to share in the formula- 
tion of broad principles of work among peoples of an alien culture, 
they missed the deepening insights which this experience gives. 

The foreign missionaries also lost by the division. Here in America 
was developing, under the government of a people predominantly 
Christian, an intensive experiment in inter-racial and inter-cultural 
contacts. A mere handful of primitive people were clinging desper- 
ately to those things which made life valid to them. The place of 
religion and of the missionary approach might well have been worked 
out as a test case under united auspices, to the great advantage of 
missionaries going abroad to meet overwhelming non-Christian 
conditions in distant lands. Indian work is as perplexing and calls 
for as much Christian wisdom as any other work among non-Christian 
people. Even to-day in the remote mountain fastnesses of the south- 
west the Indian missionaries, surrounded by a dark-skinned people, 
speaking a strange language and holding weird ceremonials to which 

e whites are not welcomed, are as conscious of the gulf which 
separates the Indian from the white man as is anyone in a distant 
mission station in Africa. 

Perhaps even more difficult are those areas where the Indians 
are swept into the maelstrom of American life and the basis of 
their faith destroyed. Here too they need the understanding sympathy 
of the missionary. But the separation of home and foreign missions 

resupposed an ultimate solution of the Indian problem through 
individual assimilation into American life. It created in the support- 
ing churches the expectation that neighbouring local churches would 
absorb the Indians into their membership. Consequently too little 
effort was made to create an Indian church and an Indian Christian 
pastorate and emphasis was placed on the 0 of institutions 
which would help individual Indians to make their personal adjust- 
ments to American society. 

Fortunately, however, a great tradition had been built up in 
Indian missionary work before the division took place. Mission 
schools in many cases provided education where the Indian people 
would otherwise have had none. The subtle leaven of Christian 
influence shows its transforming power to-day in Christian leadership 
in Indian tribal councils and Indian Christian teachers in government 
schools; in a number of cases the missions, like the agency and the 
trading post, became a centre for a new type of community life com- 
pensating in part for the disruption of family life produced by the 
segregation of children in boarding schools. Missions as well as 
government provided visiting nurses and social workers. Indian mis- 
sionaries did much to create among supporting church groups an 
interest in the Indian people and eeenek the display: and sales of 
their handiwork encouraged industry, though the authority to 
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standardize and protect the Indian products by copyright law re- 
mained with the government. 

The policy of the present administration challenges the missionary 
at several fundamental points: racial, political, economic and social. 

Mr Collier’s programme of developing the distinctive Indian 
culture raises the ae issue of racialism and the ultimate solution of 
inter-racial and inter-cultural relations. He believes that co-operation 
between two peoples of different race and culture on terms of mutual 
respect will ultimately result. In terms of national unity this would 
become what Dr Ralph Linton calls a ‘symbiotic whole’, rather than 
individual assimilation. The crux of the problem is intermarriage of 
members of a minority group into the pattern of the majority, without 
which, as Dr Linton points out, full assimilation does not take place. 
The barriers against intermarriage with the Indians are not as rigid 
as in the case of Negroes, partly because the proportion of their 
numbers to the total white population is insignificant and they do 
not constitute a threat to the dominance of white culture, except in 
the vicinity of the large reservations, where racial prejudice runs high. 
The problem is a complex one, widely dividing American opinion. 

here can be no agreement between those who, like Mr Collier, 
would build a new day for the Indians out of the prevailing Indian 
atterns and those who would seek the new day for the Indians by 
ostering their individual assimilation into American life. Protestant 
missionaries, by and large, would assert that Indians were as good as 
whites and that successful intermarriage had been taking place for 
years. Indeed many a white man has married an Indian woman to 
get control of her lands, Mr Collier would probably retort, and the 
ndians were too good for intermarriage because by this process of 
erosion the priceless heritage of Indian culture will be lost. 

In the political realm, Mr Collier has revived the old theory of 
the Indian tribes as dependent nations whose freedom and peace the 
United States has guaranteed to protect. He believes that the Indians 
have a right to develop their own forms of government and to take 
care of their problems of law and order in ways congenial to them. 
He has therefore established these tribes as independent groups with 
their own constitutions, responsible only to the Office of Indian 
Affairs. No provision whatever has been made for their ultimate 
relationship with neighbouring white communities. They are, to all 
intents and purposes, little isolated groups living their own lives un- 
related to the nation which surrounds them. Never were missionaries 
more needed by the Indians than at the present time, to serve again 
as public relations counsellors, to study the Indian culture and te a 
the problems which lie at the roots of sound social adjustment. 
People are needed who could interpret to the Indians the meaning of 
white culture, with its strength and weakness, and who from their 
Christian understanding and patient sympathy could interpret to 
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their white neighbours the Indians’ problems. Thus a bridge of 
understanding might be built which would tie the Indians into 
American life and check the severe isolation which threatens to 
result from the present government policy. Moreover, these mission- 
aries could often serve as interpreters of the Indians to themselves 
so that they would grasp the significance of their behaviour in rela- 
tion to the surrounding culture. Emphasis is being placed upon the 
value of Indian tradition and culture. If the Indians are not to become 
inbred and arrogant, they will need broader loyalties to which the 
can rightly relate this emphasis on their own cultural background. 
This larger loyalty includes the right relation of the individual to his 
group, of the group to the community, of the community to the 
nation and of the nation to mankind, in the spirit of the teachings of 
Christ. Such a public relations counsellor would have to accept the 
olitical situation as it is decreed by law, as indeed he must now do, 
but so stir the spirit of the Indian people that those larger loyalties 
will demand ultimate expression in political affiliation. : 

In the economic development of the Indian land holdings, Mr 
Collier is bringing to the Indians the best in American experience. 
For example, on the Navajo Reservation, where there is a sheep 
economy, he has established an experimental station where the 
Indians together with American scientists study problems of breeding 
and grazing, to produce finer wools for weaving and carcasses for the 
market. The Civilian Conservation Corps organized young men for. 
work in co-operation with the Forestry Service and brought to the 
Indians the fruits of American experience in soil conservation, road 
building and other means of strengthening their economic holdings. 
In conjunction with this policy of economic betterment, the Indian 
Service has strengthened the school system and has reorganized the 
curriculum so that the teaching is ‘reservation-centred’. The schools — 
are utilized by the various technical services to train the children in 
the care of their holdings and as centres through which families may 
share in a programme of community development. 

Missionary schools developed to prepare Indian youth for the 
colleges and universities of America or to take its place in American 
economic life are not in a position to share in this new programme. 
Even if the curriculum were adjusted, the schools are in some cases 
competing for children in areas where the government has built 
large new plants adequate for community needs for years to come. 
The mre play an important and integral part in the government’s 
plan for the rehabilitation of community life and in it there is no 
room for a secondary system of education like the missionary schools. 

One alternative is to use the schools for specialized services. A 
school in Tucson, Arizona, takes the Indians who wish to go to the 
white city schools and gives them a year or two of transition training 


and provides accommodation and additional coaching while they go 
II 
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to white schools in Tucson. Another alternative is a change of 
emphasis from the institutional school training to the development 
of a rural parish type of service along the lines suggested by Dr 
Butterfield’s studies of India and the Far East. But probably the most 
important service which the missionary forces could render is in the 
interpretation of the Indians to the communities in America which 
are separated by vast cultural and racial barriers from their Indian 
neighbours. This is not an easy task. No one is yet sure of the qualita- 
tive and quantitative factors involved in these barriers. It is clear 
that they have deep roots in economic and social conditions, in grou 
loyalties and inter-group jealousies. Education is needed on bo 
sides, and Christian missionaries, whose cardinal faith rests in the 
brotherhood of man and the uniting love of God, the Father of all 
men, seem peculiarly destined for this service. 

In the rehabilitation of Indian social life Mr Collier has placed 
great emphasis on native Indian community patterns. Socio-economic 
surveys of some of the most difficult situations give the cultural 
background of the primitive tribes as far as it can be reconstructed, 
the history of their contact with white men, the extent and direction 
of the social change which has taken place and the basic economic 
conditions which must be improved if the group is to survive. In 
some cases great credit is given to the missionaries and the recom- 
mendation made that their work be encouraged. Indian religious 
see are treated realistically. For example, in the case of the 

ima Indians, the survey points out that the Indians can never be 
expected to produce as much as their white neighbours from the 
excellent irrigated lands because of the ritualistic attitude toward 
the soil which their religion requires. Moreover, the sweeping 
changes which the altered economy under white leadership have 
caused are clearly recognized. For example, the Federal Relief Funds 
were made available to the Indian tribes. These could be used only 
for community projects. The Indians farm their own lands and in 
their free time contribute toward community projects without com- 
mage When the Federal relief money became available the 

ndians were paid the prevailing wage of $2.10 for community pro- 
jects which they had hitherto done freely. This was so profitable that 
they then hired Mexican labour at $1.00 an hour to farm their lands 
“sien full time to the community projects, thus making a profit 
of $1.10 an hour. As a result the women no longer had to weave rugs 
for cash sale and were able to live on the wage income their husbands’ 
work provided. With this money they were able to provide tin utensils 
instead of the earthen pottery which they had formerly made. Thus 
the entire tribal social adjustment was disrupted in an effort to raise 
the standard of living of the Indians. In the same way the sheep- 
raising experiments on the Navajo Reservation have created social 
problems. The sheep are owned by the women and the new and 
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scientific grazing calls for the merging of the herds and the grazing 
of the entire stock by several well-trained men. The social structure of 
Navajo life stands in a fair way to block the best efforts of the most 
advanced technical knowledge which the United States has to offer. 
It is obvious that economic and scientific change must be accom- 
panied by a corresponding social change. What Mr Collier is strug- 

ling to achieve is a social change which is an evolution out of tribal 
life, thus preserving the finest qualities of group loyalties and self- 
development. 

Mr Collier is finding, however, that cultural patterns have a definite 
relation to economic necessity, a fact which the missionaries have 
long appreciated. Missionaries have been working for years to help 
individual Indians find their place in the social pattern of American 
life. Mr Collier’s emphasis on the rehabilitation of Indian life cuts 
across this way of working. Undoubtedly there is a need for both 
ee of work. War conditions are taking young Indians away from 

eir life and bringing them into the main stream of national life. 
The increased need for the development of natural resources inten- 
sifies the programme for the economic development of the reserva- 
tion lands. No one can yet foresee the effect of the removal of large 
numbers of Japanese from the Pacific Coast to the Indian reserva- 
tions to be under the administration of the Indian Office. New oppor- 
tunities are opening up and the missionary forces that are closest 
to this situation recognize them. Will they be able to adjust their 
financial burdens so that they can move forward into the new day? 

The purpose of missions is to pioneer in demonstrating a Christian 
way of life. Societies usually change by hit and miss methods, but a 
peculiar feature of Christian society is that it has this pioneering 
agency to experiment and demonstrate a better and more truly 
Christian way. Missions are not organized to run society, That is not 
their function. Established institutions supported on a broad com- 
munity basis must be responsible for that work. But the responsibili 
of missions to society is no less important. They are the vanguard, 
and like scouts they must travel light. If they are too heavily bur- 
dened with institutions they falter and all society suffers. It would be 
a calamity if at this important period of change in American life 
missions among the Indians were to lose this unique pioneering quality 
through excessive emphasis on institutions. The situation calls for 
pioneering of the highest order. If missions can seize this opportunity, 
they may, by rendering a demonstration of missionary work in an 
area under complete governmental authority, achieve something which 
will be of inestimable value to the whole Christian Church. 


EsTHER BOORMAN STRONG 











CAN CHRISTIANS AND COMMUNISTS 
MEET? 


By TIRAN NERSOYAN, c.s.J. 


Hage greatest of all the forces which have gathered strength and 

are exerting themselves to give the modern world a new 
orientation is Communism. Whatever the outcome of the present 
global struggle at the battle points, whoever the eventual er 
victor, the force which will triumph in the end will be the one whic 
has the greatest inherent energy rooted deeply in the universal needs 
and aspirations of civilized society as a whole. While Fascism is both 
historically and philosophically an artificial and reactionary and there- 
fore a temporary structure, Communism has all the elements of 
permanence in it. 

Communism is claimed to be the emergence into consciousness 
of that ‘historical necessity’ which has operated all along the life of 
mankind. Its guiding principles are derived from a certain interpreta- 
tion of history which is called Historical Materialism. And this in turn 
is based on a comprehensive world-outlook, on an all-embracing 
philosophy, which is Dialectical Materialism. This philosophy repre- 
sents an attempt to describe the struggle between content and form, 
substance and essence, quantity and quality, substantive and predi- 
cate (all these pairs of terms meaning practically the same thing) in 
their forward movement of integration. 

The importance of Communism must be seen from two 
different angles. Firstly, it is the form of life of one of the greatest 
social units in the world. It covers an immense area with unlimited 
potentialities. Consequently its method of approach to the problems 
of social life is bound to react on the social lie of mankind as a whole. 
From a Christian point of view, it also affects the life of a great 
Orthodox Church. Through this Church, Christianity comes into 
direct contact with it. This ‘Russian’ Communism, which is really 
that of a multitude of races and cultures forming the Soviet nation, 
and which had its roots in the Russia of the pre-Revolution period, 
will not be destroyed even by a military defeat. The work of twenty- 
five years of education, based on older tendencies in the country, 
could not be undone in a short period, if at all. Communism has 
a eer and will inspire a vigorous body of young men and women 
with high ideals. The missionary zeal of this aggressive force is fired 
by a faith not born of fancy, not engineered for the ulterior purpose 
of shaping tools for a fiendish design of international robbery, but 
created for a grand, almost oe 5 vision of a future of happiness 


and peace which will belong to all men. 
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Secondly, Communism is a supra-national factor. It exists in all 
nations and countries. The size and the character of various parties in 
different countries give no indication of its real force. Its importance 
and weight lie in the fact that the ideas underlying Communism, in 
their broad outlines, are everywhere ‘in the air’. ‘These ideas form 
the ordinary common-sense world-outlook of the masses. They may 
sometimes be countered by individual interests, but they have no 
serious rival to challenge them on the ideological field. The com- 
munist slogans are easily understood by and appeal to a very large 
number of people who are sick of the chaos and the misery of the 
world. The reality of matter and its importance, the reliance upon and 
devotion to science, intended, as it is, to be utilized for universal 
human happiness, the obvious inevitability of planning and organiza- 
tion, the principle of the equality of men, the necessity of the struggle 

inst all kinds of oppressions, the sanctity of labour, the providence 
of the state, realizing the objective unity of society, opportunity and 
education for all, free cultural development for every nation and race, 
—all these are the common aspirations of ordinary men and women. 
And Communism stands for them all. It is the logical conclusion of 
all forms of socialism (the methods of reaching this conclusion and 
the way and the measure in which the U.S.S.R. has arrived at them, 
being of secondary importance). It is the journey’s end of all social 
and economic reforms. 

Assuming these to be the facts, it is imperative for the Church to 
take a most serious account of Communism, which presents her with 
one of the greatest problems of her history. 


Tue Causes OF Mutuat HOostIiity . 


Up to the present time, Christianity and Communism have 
generally adopted a mutually hostile attitude, the causes of which are 
ramified and deep. They can be divided into two classes: ideological 
and factual. The antagonism on factual grounds is mainly concerned 
with the past and present activities of either of these institutions. 
Thus the Church is accused of having been and of still being a 
reactionary force which has stood in the way of genuine social progress, 
although she has been of some use culturally. She is accused of having 
helped the ruling classes to keep the toilers under oppression and 
subject to exploitation, of having deceived the masses by imaginary 
other-worldly promises, by making them take flight into phantasy and 
by cultivating an anti-scientific spirit. In a word, she is accused of 
being a social superfluity and a parasitical encumbrance. Communists 
on the other hand have been accused by Christians of being sup- 
pressors of personal freedom, of upholding a cruel and oppressive 
dictatorship, of denying the value, the sacredness and the rights of 
individuals, of going against human nature by artificial regimentation, 
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of stifling the human spirit and thwarting its higher aspirations, of 
destroying human initiative, of subjecting the spirit of man to 
economic considerations, of blinding the masses by the false doctrine 
of materialism. 

All these and similar indictments, however, do not carry much 
weight, because the actions and policies of an organization, varying 
according to circumstances in different periods, must be judged only 
on the merit of those principles, basic or derivative, which ultimately 
supply the justification or explanation of such actions or policies, 
even if these appear to be reprehensible in themselves. To take one 
of many instances: the cruelties which were committed during the 

eriod of collectivization were not indulged in as a matter of course. 

hey were indulged in as being incidental to the urgent necessity of 
feeding the growing populations of the towns adequately, of regulariz- 
ing the economy of the country in general and for other practical 
reasons. They were realistic measures. Or, to take an example from 
the other side: it is true that the clergy in the Church have very often 
and to a large extent associated themselves with the ruling classes and 
have not always been innocent of exploiting the poor and the working 
powers. if we judge by modern socialistic ideas. But even if this is true 

istorically, it does not mean that Christian principles in themselves 
imply such an attitude as a necessary corollary. It is universally 
admitted that when the Church began to acquire wealth and was 
established as a state religion, she !ost her primitive purity and single- 
mindedness, as the price which she paid for unified and integral social 
life. This perhaps was inevitable in the circumstances. Christianity as 
such having no political programme of its own, the Church had to 
comply with the existing political conditions and adapt herself to her 
worldly environment in order to live at all. But it must not in the 
meantime be forgotten that she never ceased to resist this conformity. 
And again, this does not mean at all that slavery or feudalism or 
capitalism is essentially connected with church organization. 


Tue NECESSITY OF A RATIONALISTIC APPROACH 


Thus many indictments brought by Christians against Commun- 
ism and vice versa can be relegated to the domain of secondary and 
accidental problems. And this leads us to the main and essential 
—- What are the basic principles which form the permanent 

oundations of the temporary and changing policies either of the 
Church or of Communism? It is a question which brings us to the 
theoretical issues involved. The consideration of the conduct in 
history of the Soviet State or of the Communist Party or parties and 
of the Christian Church or churches respectively serves no useful 
purpose for the future unless first a courageous confrontation of 
Dialectical Materialism and Christian Philosophy is attempted. No 
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history can be intelligible unless the guiding principles of its course 
at the rock-bottom are explored and mapped. 

This is why the very first thing to do when approaching Com- 
munism must be to compare the Christian and Communist 

hilosophies, which are the mainsprings of the thought and of the 
Sheaves of the Church and the Soviet state respectively. Not that 
Communists would welcome such a comparison, or any approxima- 
tion resulting from it. A Communist said to me that such an approach 
could only be an opportunist measure on the part of the Church to 
avoid defeat. This suspicion, however, can have no lasting value in 
itself. 

There are two ways of access to religion. One is by understanding 
in order to believe, and the other is by believing in order to under- 
stand. More often than not these two ways run parallel. Judging by 
the intellectual atmosphere in which the young generation in the 
Soviet Union has been brought up, it may safely be said that the pos- 
sibility of the success of a direct, explosive appeal to faith is almost 
non-existent. As to the broad masses of the people, there can be no 
approach to them over the heads of the intellectuals. Thus any 
intelligent contact with the Soviets will have to take the route of 
rational exposition, of argumentation, taking this word cleansed of its 
sophistry. In other words, these atheists will have to be induced to 
understand first. It cannot too often be repeated that a ‘revivalistic’, 
non-rational evangelization cannot take root in a communistic en- 
vironment, at least as far as the general policy of such eventual 
evangelization goes, for ‘revivalist’ appeal succeeds either when the 
paganism is simply moral or when it is speculative to such an extent 
that it has no direct relevance to the practical issues of life. Soviet 
Communism is a highly successful working system. 

The argumentation or apologetic which we have in mind can take 
only one direction. It starts from the premise that matter is reality and 
that it is basic, that a law immanent to this reality governs the move- 
ment of it, and that events in history occur in accordance with the 
rational pattern of this law. The sequence of the reasoning can be 
briefly put: Along and through the process of history, reality has 
increasingly developed and acquired certain qualities. These quali- 
ties are of a ‘spiritual’ kind. A reality with spiritual qualities is called 
spirit. Hence, reality is destined to be pat into spirit. The 
realization of this destiny is man’s mission. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATERIALISM 


Dialectical Materialism starts with the assertion that ‘nature is 
primary’ (Engels) in opposition to the primacy of God or of the Idea. 
‘Mind is merely the highest product of matter’ (Marx). ‘We start 
from real, active men, and then from their life-process show the 
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development of the ideological reflexes and echoes of this life-process’ 
(Marx-Engels). “What individuals are depends on the material condi- 
tions of their production’ (Marx-Engels). The aim of a materialist is 
‘to comprehend the real world, i.e. nature and history, just as it 
resents itself to everyone who approaches it free from preconceived 
idealist fancies’, says Engels, and adds, ‘and materialism means 
nothing more than this’. Lenin defines the term ‘matter’ thus: 
‘Matter is a philosophical category designating the objective reality 
which is given to man by his sensations and which is reflected by 
our sensations while existing independently of them.’ In order to 
designate this ‘objective reality’ the word ‘being’ is more often used 
by materialists. 
As to dialectics, it is ‘the science of the general laws of motion, 
both of the external world and of the human thought’ a. ‘The 
great basic thought’ behind dialectics is that ‘the world is not to be 


comprehended as a complex of ready made things, but as a complex 


of processes’ (Engels). “The real unity of the world consists in its 
materiality’ (Engels). 

Even these few typical quotations show the basis and the general 
trend of dialectical materialistic thought. It starts with what is given, 
that is, the objective reality. It aims at understanding it by scientific 
investigation and by studying the laws of its motion as seen in its 
process and finally tries to dominate nature progressively and to 
transform it according to the desires of men, by the methodical 
application of its own laws. Human beings and society as a whole are 
owt and parcel of nature. They are of it and in it. Man is nature’s 

ighest product. The special branch of Dialectical Materialism which 
studies the process by which society has developed its forms in 
different periods is the domain of Historical Materialism. 


MatTTER, SPIRIT AND GooD 


In the first place, it is readily seen that this attitude, which is 
wholly different from that of mechanical materialism, is the ordinary 
common-sense as well as scientific attitude. Many scientists may not 
agree with the elaborations of the details of such a system of thought. 
That is immaterial. Dialectical Materialism does not claim to be an 
exposition of scientific truths. It is a method of approach to reality. 
It is a belief in certain principles which are seen working in nature 
and in life. 

Secondly, it must be noted that there is nothing inherently anti- 
Christian in the scheme, as long as it is confined to the temporal order. 
The primacy of nature or matter is asserted only in the sphere of the 
temporal order. Materialists insist that matter comes first in time. 
But time is the ay ge of events within the whole of reality, it is a 
relation of parts. For the whole as such there is no time, except 
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in relation to its own parts. But God is the whole, and time begins 
with creation, hence matter is indeed first in time. The whole, for 
materialists, is primary in quality and value. Hence axiologically and 
logically God is primary, because God is ultimately the whole of 
reality. Materialists could only object to the word ‘God’ being used. 
But it is for Christians to define the term. The dialectical process of 
development is the mode in which reality proceeds in time. If objec- 
tive observation leads us to realize that that process is the mode in 
which God exercises His providence, there is no reason why our 
observation should not be trusted. The God of Christians is not an 
‘idea’, nor is He someone in the clouds. Not only is He ‘objective 
reality’, but He is also the Objective Reality. But the attribute ‘objec- 
tive’ is the necessary correlative of the term subjective. Hence He is 
also subjective at the same time, just as man is in his own limitation. 
This would be implied in the materialist assertion that ‘thinking is the 
attribute of being’. 

Again, God is not ‘an extra-mundane creator’, as Engels calls Him. 
He is the One Universal Reality, and all particular realities are in Him 
and He is in them. If being has the attribute of thinking in the 
instance of human existence, it must be said that the whole of reality 
must be regarded as having that attribute. If thought is the reflection 
of the process in reality, as Lenin maintains, then that process must 
itself have the nature and the quality of thought, otherwise human 
thought could not be its reflection, which it is. 

o proceed a step further: the process which is seen as taking 
ne in reality is a continual process of qualification. Evidently the 
ighest quality yet achieved is seen in man in the form of spirituality, 
consciousness. A quality, however, is as comprehensive as it is 
spiritual (cf. Pascal’s saying to the effect that man is greater than the 
universe). Therefore, the higher and the more comprehensive a 
quality, the more — it is. 

The word ‘quality’ has a special meaning in dialectics. It is the 
saan d acquired by the integration of a plurality of units into one. 

hus the quality (the nature) of the human body is the result of the 
integration of all its cells and its organs into a single organism. The 
same is true of personality, which is the integration into one of ideas, 
feelings, volitions. Now, according to this conception, if man is 
spiritual, the whole of Reality must be more spiritual, because man is 
only a part of that whole, just as a person is more spiritual than any 
of his parts, even his brain. Hence ultimate Reality is a Spiritual 
Being, who for Christians is God. 

The two important principles in a line of argument of this kind 
are those of sacramentalism and analogy. According to the former 
the higher qualities are reflected, seen, exemplified in the lower 
qualities. According to the latter, which is the opposite of the former, 
we can infer the nature of the general from the particular. The 
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integrated parts of a thing are the imperfect images of the whole, and 
the whole is reflected in an imperfect way in its integrated parts. Thus 
man is the image of God. 


Tue NEED OF DYNAMIC THOUGHT 


In this way the argument can be carried almost the whole way 
along the path of materialistic thought. There is a striking parallelism 
between dialectical Christianity and dialectical Materialism. It cannot 
of course be contended that the two are the same. But they make 
contact at so many points that one is driven to think that the antagon- 
ism of the two is more apparent than real, and that the causes of this 
antagonism are rooted in a ground other than the philosophical. 

Space does not permit us to proceed along the whole length of 
this parallelism, but the excursion can profitably be made if one sets 
about it without prejudice. There is, however, one essential condition 
for this. We must abandon the old static philosophy with its impos- 
sible perplexities and insoluble contradictions, in favour of a dynamic, 
dialectical mode of thinking. ‘We have paid’, said Dr Temple 
recently, ‘too little attention to the reality of history and historical 
movements. We have sought some static principle of unity as the 
ultimate explanation of ali things. But that is to desert the Bible for 
Hellenism.’ Engels in his Ludwig Feuerbach pleads the same cause 
before a different audience: “The old method of thought . . . preferred 
to investigate things as given, as fixed and stable, a method the relics 
of which still strongly haunt people’s minds’, and he advocates ‘a 
science of processes, of the origin and development of things and the 
interconnexion which binds all the natural processes into one great 
whole’. This frame of mind is not only necessary for our times, but 
it is also the background of the teaching of the Gospel. It is pre- 
eminently Pauline and Johannine. ‘Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect’ is a progressive injunction. ‘In Him we live and 
move and have our being.’ ‘Thus we must speak of striving towards a 
higher mode of life, both individually and socially. Such a mode of 
speech will suggest a beginning from the lowest stages of life. We 
must speak of an increasingly more adequate knowledge of God and 
of realities. This will imply a revelation ever unfolding itself. We 
a of the development of the human personality, which is 
the dialectical process of qualification. The concepticn of continual 
change and of movement towards perfection permeates all genuine 
Christian thinking. The struggle against evil, even unto death; which 
is the Christian virtue, being the virtue of the Cross, has as its purpose 
just that change which leads men to divine qualities. This same 
struggle is also the highest communist virtue, albeit in a different 
guise. Its purpose is the future social paradise in which all and every 
one will be free and happy. 
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BELIEFS, ACTION AND FREEDOM 


An important principle in Communism is that of activism. Man 
must think and act at the same time. Theory must not be separated 
from practice, or practice from theory. This is the oneness of Faith 
and Works in Christianity, giving rise to Christian morality, which is 
man’s reaction to his environment in Christ, that is society, Christ 
being Man as well as God. A Communist’s morality is his reaction to 
the social environment. A Bolshevik once said to the writer: 


Man’s environment must be made such that he will instinctively do the right 
thing. Then all the sermons will be superfluous. You Christians preach, 
but the environment is not changed; we set out by acting, and we change the 
environment, 


and he went on to say how a Russian from the dirtiest streets in 
Moscow, without having heard any sermons or read any ‘prohibi- 
tions’, would not think of spitting or throwing litter about in the 
spotlessly clean Moscow subway. It is not an accident that in recent 
times activism has gathered strength in all the Christian churches. 
Another important principle which is central to Communism is 
man’s sociality, as against a distorted conception of liberty. Morality 
is social and liberty, in as much as it is an isolation from society, is 
immoral, whether the isolation be individual or national in the form 
of ‘independence’, or ‘autarchy’, or ‘sovereignty’. Hence unity is the 
requirement of morality and separatism is immoral. Therefore peace 
must not be sought in independence, or else independence will not be 
peaceful, because independence is isolation and ‘peace is indivisible’. 
But isolation is the Christian sin of pride, be it individual or national. 
Christ is the unity of mankind and there can be no division in Christ. 
The reconciliation of individual freedom and state dictatorship 
in the mind of a Communist is significant. For him the highest good 
is that freedom in which he will be able to develop his personality as 
he likes. For him freedom is a quality, the quality of ole power 
over nature in all its spheres, wherever he comes into contact with it. 
The wider the range of his power, the freer he is. But to attain this 
goal and to acquire this power is utterly beyond his individual capa- 
city. By himself and for himself he cannot create the environment 
necessary for such freedom. It can only be done by the social organ- 
ism as a whole. In integrating himself to society he gains this power 
of freedom. Hence totalitarian dictatorship. Freedom can only be 
bought by payment in kind. Man must forego freedom in order to 
ossess it. The god of freedom demands the sacrifice of freedom. 
his conception is Christian. Obedience to the will of God is the 
Christian freedom. Submission to law is a preliminary necessity in 
order to free oneself from its fetters. That is how the Incarnation took 
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- That is the process advocated and lived by apostles and saints. 
he alternative to this freedom is slavery to sin, that is isolation, 
individualism and its murderous tyranny. 


THE PROSPECTS OF A NEw APOLOGETIC 


In conclusion, we are justified in thinking that there is in fact a 
vitally important high road by which Christianity and Communism 
can communicate with and approach each other. In other words, 
there are some premises which are common to both systems. The 
assertions, made even by the founders of Communism themselves, 
that Christianity and Dialectical Materialism are mutually exclusive 
have not been supported by sufficiently valid arguments. It is of course 
obvious that an intellectual attitude of non-objection on the part of 
Communists to a Christian philosophy will not be satisfactory from a 
fully Christian point of view. In any case, the importance of apolo- 
getics, along lines of argument comprehensible to those for whom it 
is intended, is, especially at the present time, of paramount import- 
ance for the Church. 

As to the position of the Church in a Soviet state, it can only be 
visualized after a thorough examination of the theoretical issues 
involved. Not that the ideological problems must first be settled by 
academic discussions,—that would be stupid,—but that all practical 
steps to clarify and to regularize the situation should be taken in 
conjunction with ideological steps. Every measure must be accom- 

anied, as it were, by a preface of theoretical exposition compre- 
Pensible to the parties concerned. And, above all, the myth 
of the irreconcilability of Christianity and Communism must be 
discarded. 
TIRAN NERSOYAN 
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PROGRESS FOR AFRICANS 
By H. V. MEYEROWITZ 


Bae who have travelled and worked in the various parts of 

the Colonial empires frequently encounter people who are 
genuinely interested in the crafts J ca0ry by the indigenous popula- 
tions, and who try to encourage the local craftsmen and craftswomen 
by giving them commissions and by recommending their work to 
friends. Education officers encourage the practising of the traditional 
crafts in the schools of the country; agricultural departments arrange 
shows which include these various objects and altogether there seems 
to be a genuine feeling among the European residents of those 
countries that in the crafts there remains vested a portion of the 
cultural heritage of these subject peoples; that by keeping these 
crafts going one could prevent those interesting aesthetic character- 
istics from being merged with that lava-like spreading mass which we 
are wont to call western civilization. 

In Africa frequent efforts have been made by private individuals, 
societies and government departments to foster indigenous crafts. 
The efforts of the ‘Amis des Arts Indigénes’ at Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, are well known. This society has regular sales exhibitions of 
African crafts and publishes a periodical, Le Brousse, which contains 
articles on such matters. The French authorities, who made such a 
success of their revivification of indigenous crafts in Morocco, 
attempted to introduce similar work in their French West African 

ossessions. The individual work of Mrs Margaret Trowell in 
Uganda,of Mr George Pap at the Tigerkloof mission station in South 
rica and of Mr K. C. Murray in Nigeria—has done much to 
educate the British public in those countries to appreciate the arts 
and crafts of the African peoples, thus paving the way for the authori- 
ties to consider the introduction of schemes for the development of 
these small home and household industries; for it is these and these 
only which stand a chance of developing and not what we in Europe 
po | America have come to regard as the Arts of Africa: the art of 
the masks and figures, all of which is part and parcel of the old tribal 
religions and ceremonials and is doomed to extinction if the Africans 
are ever to progress. It may be possible that some of the traditional 
work can be absorbed into the religious ceremonials and social 
customs of a future African civilization; the art of the mask, for 
instance, may persist as a relic of the ‘heathenish past’ as it does in 
many Euro countries, though merely as a ‘Carnival’ mask, as a 
quaint old folk custom and not as an essential factor in the eam 


lives or as a really high form of Art, in our sense of the wor 
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Even in the case of the home and household industries, the 
pottery and the weaving, the ‘indissoluble unity of the art of an age 
with its social system’ must be realized. It is not at all certain that a 
people who in some cases have been torn out of an iron-age exist- 
ence into the whirl of our century of internal combustion engines, of 

lastics and radio, will, when recovered from this shock, find use 
or the ~~ of their ancient industries, or that these indus- 
tries will be adaptable to new conditions, to the needs of what in 
fact will be a new African rege 

One thing is certain: the Africans, if they are to progress, will 
sooner or later awaken, or have to be awakened, from their letha 
and will refuse to accept with humility all the goods and ideas whi 
are being imported from overseas. The African will want to make 
things for himself, to use his own creative instincts and to prove to 
himself and to the world that he is in every way equal to the rest of 
its citizens. 

It is for this moment that wise governments will have to provide 
and it is towards this trend of development that all education in 
Africa should be directed. The trained sociologist will know that 
efforts of this kind can only hope to succeed if very carefully planned 
and that they must not be left to the dabblings of the enthusiastic 
amateur. To the sensitive person it is a matter of great sorrow to see 
one cultural island after another being submerged in our sea of 
bakelite and duco, of the sardine and petrol can, the cotton print and 
the corrugated iron roof; but the soft-hearted philanthropist who 
imagines that simply, by creating oversea markets, the indigenous 
craftsmen and their communities will receive a permanent economic 
benefit is quite as much mistaken as the one who, whatever methods 

he may adopt, tries to encourage local crafts in some backward 
country, imagining that thereby he will really perpetuate that 
tradition, that bit of culture, for an appreciable length of time. 

In some cases, the actions of philanthropists, motivated by the 
noblest ideals, have brought about appalling conditions. The classic 
instance is the sweating of the embroidery workers in Las Palmas, 
a craft which was introduced into that island by a kind English lady 
some eighty years ago. The aesthetic deterioration is quite as easily 
brought about as that of labour conditions. The encouragement 
pus to craftsmen by administrative officers, missionaries and traders 

et led to a debased form of production, for the curio or 
souvenir market, of objects solely for this purpose and not for their 
original use. 1 know of a tribe producing small masks for tourists 
which are bad copies of another tribe’s masks—because a certain 
administrator gave them the idea; another tribe now carves dreadful 
figures for Europeans because originally the government anthro- 
ponent wanted some to show tribal customs in an exhibition in 

urope. A brass-caster clan is engaged in casting pornographic 
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a tb a among a tribe which until recently punished adultery 
y excruciating tortures and death. 

The unplanned interference with the crafts of a country is 
therefore to be deprecated. The desire for the continuation of an old 
aesthetic and the wish to help the people economically are under- 
standable but no qualification for interference which, if not well 
thought out, will only make matters worse. The reason for so many 
failures in the past (and most attempts in Africa have been failures) 
may have been that it was not generally realized how impossible it is 
to preserve or develop the crafts out of step, so to —_ with all the 
other activities of a community; that a venture of this kind would 
entail the complete reorganization of a social and economic structure 
of which the crafts must form an integral part. This reorganization 
must come if the Colonial peoples are to be given equal opportunity 
with the rest of the world—if we are to apply to them the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter—and it must come soon. 

We must, therefore, be prepared for some great changes in 
Africa. The ibility must be reckoned with that the old African 
aesthetic will vanish and although, as an artist, I must bemoan this, 
as a human being I could not ibly advocate the maintenance of 
a few cultural whipsnades at the terrible expense of backwardness, 
tropical slums, superstition, disease and filth. Some writers, par- 
ticularly after the loss of Malaya, were under the impression that 
it was our faulty technique or lack of experience which accounted 
for a lack of rapid progress among our Colonial peoples. It was then 
that Miss Margery Seen wrote in The Times: 


Yet some of these techniques which oar the other powers] have used 
for selfish or degrading ends might equally be employed to speed our own 
purposes of enlightenment and political education. They have been so used 
elsewhere. While we have been working out careful plans by which, for 
example, literacy would spread in some centuries through our dependent 
proce ae Aon other rulers have set themselves to achieve this not, indeed, in 
one generation, but, by a revolutionary conception of education, for both 
generations at once. We might enrich our own experience and revise our 
ideals of time, scale and scope in education by careful study of the measures 
taken in Russia, China and Turkey. The Colonial peoples are quick to grasp 
the connexion of poverty and subjection with ignorance, and there is no 
service for which they ask with the same passion as they do for education. 

In this sphere, as in others, some of our achievements and some of the 
plans we are slowly maturing are thorough and have been conceived in the 
truest human terms. But our Adviser on Education at the Colonial Office 
needs to be chief of a 7° staff of able men and women who would go 
on tour in order to collect the dispersed experience of our own and other 
empires, and offer the resultant stimulus and information to our govern- 
ments and teachers. 


I believe that our slowly maturing plans were thorough and that 
given the right attitude towards the Colonial peoples they could be 
quickly put into effect; but I think it is this attitude which is much 
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more important than the amassing of pongo or technique. From 
my own personal observations in 1936 may say that, for instance, 
the educational technique in the U.S.S.R. was frequently backward 
and sometimes even crude as compared with those now employed by 
various education departments in our Colonies. The educational 
success and progress among the minorities in the U.S.S.R. was 
startling, and I am certain that it was largely due to the acceptance, 
by the majority, of the idea of complete equality of all races 
within the federation and of the general and deep abhorrence of 
any race discrimination. This, ett with a belief in the indecency 
of any form of exploitation, was, in fact, much more responsible 
for the rapid progress of hitherto backward peoples than a wealth of 
accumulated experience and many carefully matured plans. 

The reason for the comparative lack of progress, in every respect, 
of backward Colonial a in the last twenty years with those, for 
instance, of the U.S.S.R. is simply that the policy of the other 
colonizing Powers hitherto did not always honestly desire such 
progress, that there are those who still regard the Colonies as reser- 
voirs of raw materials produced by cheap labour. Nobody will 

rsuade me to believe that, if we really wanted this progress of the 
ackward peoples—if we were really resolved upon an effort to 
make them our equals in every respect in the shortest possible time— 
we were not in a position to do so as well as, if not better than, any 
other empire. 

I found my belief on the work which has been done in the last 
six years at Achimota College and in England, in preparation for a 
long-range scheme for the formation of an Institute of West African 
Arts and Industries and Social Sciences, with a staff of scientists 
and technical experts. This Institute would: (1) conduct an economic 
and social survey; (2) suggest ways and means for developing 
production for internal consumption;.(3) develop co-operation; 
(4) investigate labour legislation; (5) devise a form of education 
which would encourage an attitude of initiative. On the practical side 
the Institute would experiment with local materials and then actually 
start industries in mem units, train the necessary workers and other 
staff, x wep the installation and running of these units all over 
British West Africa and develop a marketing system for the products. 
In fact we should oc to balance agriculture and industry, town 
and country; we should do all the sensible and elementary things 
and when all this is accomplished we could talk about art, about 
culture. Dr Herbert Read, discussing very similar problems in 
Europe, writes: 


A culture of pots and pans! some of my readers may cry contemptuously. 
I do not despise a culture of pots and pans, because as I have already said, 
the best civilizations of the past may be judged by their pots and pans. But 
what I am now asserting, as a law of history no less than as a principle of 
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social economy, is that until a society can produce beautiful pots and pans 
as naturally as it grows potatoes, it will be incapable of those higher forms 
of art which in the past have taken the form of temples and cathedrals, 
epics and operas. As for the past, let the past take care of itself. I know that 
mee is such a thing as tradition, but in so far as it is valuable it is a body of 
technical knowledge—the mysteries of the old guilds—and can safely be 
entrusted to the care of the new guilds. There is a traditional way of thatch- 
ing haystacks and a traditional way of writing sonnets: they can be learnt 
by any apprentice. If I am told that this is not the profoundest meaning 
of the word tradition, I will not be obtuse; but I will merely suggest that the 
state of the world to-day is a sufficient comment on those traditional embodi- 
ments of wisdom, ecclesiastical or academic, which we are to 
honour. The cultural problem, we are told by those traditi , is at 
bottom a spiritual, even a religious one, but this is not true. At least, it is 
no truer of the cultural problem than of the economic problem, or any of the 
c Order. 


other problems which await the solution of the Democrati 


It is the new democratic order for which we are working in the 
Colonies. In this order the Africans will have to look forward and not 
backward—they will have no time for the ‘traditionalist’, they will 
have to start building their new civilization of ‘pots and pans’, but 
they will have to build it themselves in ‘new guilds’, they will have 
to lay emphasis on the economic problems before all the others and 
will have to let the ‘matters natural come before the matters spiritual’. 

In preparation for the work of the Institute, which we hope will 
pave the way for a new democratic order in the Colonies, we have 
done three things: we have attempted to introduce a new form of 
creative crafts into the schools of the country; we have started experi- 
mental industries of a type which we think will suit the new African 
society and we have, by writing, lecturing and broadcasting, tried to 
impress upon the Africans the necessity to 


stop looking for salvation only from above and to show them a practical 
way how they can build a society of their very own—beginning by making 
the things needed for use and for the enrichment of everyday life. It is for 
them to show themselves really fit to stand with other peoples who have 
moulded their environment for themselves. We gave them a clear lead and 
insisted that God will only help those who help themselves. If West Africans 
will learn to think of their community and their country, to work for them 
and to put these and their need before those of themselves and their families, 
they will thus be helping themselves and setting a sorely needed example 
to other colonial peoples everywhere.” 


We have therefore ‘by a revolutionary conception of education’ 
set ourselves to achieve all this ‘for both generations at once’. 

Since 1936 we have made a concerted effort to balance the 
syllabuses in the schools in an attempt to remove the general bias 
towards book-learning. There is in Africa, as well as in Europe, the 
Same greater prestige attached to work of the ‘brainworkers’ as 


? To Hell with Culture. Kegan, Paul. é > 
_* W.M. Macmillan in a Foreword to The Making of Things, by H. V. Meyero- 
witz. Sheldon Press. 
12 
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opposed to that of the ‘handworkers’ and we set ourselves the task of 
instilling into our pupils respect fot creative crafts. This was done by 
methods which have been well-tried in Europe; Cizek in Vienna, 
Marion Richardson in England are the pioneers who have pointed 
the way to this form of education. But in addition to adopting an 
yi: fae te method of craft education we made the pupils conscious 
of the fact, for instance, that all their drawing and painting materials 
were imported from overseas. We then set out to teach them how to 
make their own paints, brushes and other materials. 

At the same time, with the help of the sympathetic Gold Coast 
education department and of all the missions, we held vacation 
courses for teachers and headmasters and showed them how to 
make their own materials and apparatus. We urged these teachers 
to draw upon the traditional crafts and local materials of the country 
for the ‘handwork’ in their schools instead of introducing pseudo- 
crafts, like card-board modelling—occupations which had been 
invented for urban European children who had never seen a crafts- 
man at work. It was pointed out to them how absurd it was to intro- 
duce cardboard looms into a village in which little boys of kinder- 
garten age were already weaving belts for their mothers on looms 
made of a stick and three nails. It took us many years to make the 
teachers, and the children, realize that drawing and painting was 
also a craft, like wood-carving, modelling and weaving, and not just 
an exercise invented by Europeans to test the eye or hand. This was 
particularly difficult in a country which has no traditional painting 
of its own and which only knew, for the most part, bad reproductions 
of European pot-boilers and the ‘object drawing’, ‘freehand per- 
spective’ and other terrors of the schools. We insisted that the crafts 

ould be integrated into the school curriculum and encouraged the 
painting of history, geography and other subjects, and we started all 
sorts of co-operative efforts like puppet-shows through which music, 
poetry, drama, dancing, traditional drumming, painting, carving, 
carpentry, needlework would all come into their own, thereby pre- 
ma the children to regard all these activities as essentials for a full 
ife and not as decorative excrescences. 

Some of the teachers who had worked with us went back to their 
schools and some of our pupils grew up and became teachers and 
it be said that after six years of hard work there are many 
schools in the Gold Coast which are competing with each other in 
making their own materials and apparatus, and which are giving 
more and more time and facilities for the creative arts. Special Arts 
and Crafts teachers were trained in a three-year course at Achimota 
and many of them are now established in the educational centres of 
the country, where they are forming School Craft Centres, schools 
with a craft bias which may also be used as a training ground for the 
teachers in the other parts of that district. 
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Apart from all these developments in the schools, we appointed 
first a ceramist and then a textile expert from England and initiated 
a series of experiments in the setting up of local small industries. 
We hope that in future the apprentices for these industries will be 
recruited from those children who have learnt to love making things 
in their school days, or who, as the scientist would probably put it, 
have been ‘conditioned’ to this work. 

At present we have a Brick and Tile Factory with a modest 
output of about forty thousand Marseille Interlocking Tiles per 
month. (We supply the whole country with excellent water-coolers 
and recently furnished the army with over five thousand.) We are 
completing a stone-ware unit to produce 250,000 pieces of crockery 
a year and we hope to set up our apprentices in small units all over 
the country. Many other inthusteien are planned and we intend that 
they shall be run on a co-operative basis, a co-operative marketing 
organization also being envisaged. We have at present twenty 
apprentices and propose to take up to fifty, who live with all the other 

upils in Achimota College and enjoy its amenities. The time is in 
act approaching when the average Gold Coast youth, who hitherto 
could only dream of a government post—or of a university career 
culminating in the legal or medical profession, will realize that in 
his country and by his own people things can be made as well as in 
Europe and that here is an opening for those with skilful hands. 
Secondary school boys are applying for apprenticeship, which would 
have been unheard of a few years ago; chiefs are sending their own 
sons to become apprentices, and the King of the Ashanti said in a 
recent speech: 


It is our duty to send our children to these schools . . . let us try to 
eradicate from the minds of the rising generation the foolish notion that it is 
a shame for an educated person to become a farmer or a craftsman. 


Our work in the West Coast of Africa is by no means completed, 
in fact it has only begun, but it is a piece of work which, if we are 
permitted to continue with it, will bring about a great development 
and after this war—or even during the war—the words of the King 
of the Ashanti may well be applicable to Europe. It would contribute 
to a reconciliation between West Africa and Europe if they could 
teach us here a lesson. ; 

And though some old African crafts are passing—one must not be 
sentimental about it—the African aesthetic will re-emerge ina different 
form, in a new and vigorous African society. 


H. V. M&yYEROwITZz 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
SOUTH MADAGASCAR 


By J. N. B. WHITFIELD 


yp acne Madagascar is one of the little-known countries 

of the world. In size, it is about equal to Spain. It has magni- 
ficent mountains, extensive highlands, luxuriant tropical forests in 
its eastern lowlands, great rivers and their tributaries supplying the 
country with large resources of potential water power, fertile valleys, 
a unique me life, vegetable and mineral wealth. Last but not 
least, its various tribes of primitive people provide a subject of 
supreme interest to Christian missions, for they are peoples whose 
human need constitutes an urgent call to the missionary. 

It is a country which typifies the modern mission field in minia- 
ture. Extremes meet in this land. In the towns is the westernized 
Oriental. In the villages lives the primitive man. In the towns there 
are Malagasy, who compare with their Polynesian cousins, the Maori 
of New d, in general pape and civilization. In the vast 
areas outside dwell child races as backward and needy as in any part 
of the world. Animism prevails, and with it all the tragic ignorance 
and superstition that are invariably bound up with it: the fear of the 
spirit world, witchcraft, the cult of black magic, fatalism, degrading 
customs, child sacrifice, polygamy, dirt, destitution, disease, mental, 
moral and spiritual darkness—all of them enslaving humanity. 

The dual need presented by the mission field to-day is evident 
in this country. There is the need of people newly absorbing western 
knowledge, and that of primitive man sunk in abysmal ignorance. 
The one cries out for guidance and the other for light, for the kind of 
education that Christian missions can give. 

The work of Christian education has evolved in a systematic 
fashion. It has made great contributions to general education, to the 
Christian Church and to the life and civilization of the ee It 
has nourished and advanced evangelism. It has created and stimulated 
Christian unity. It has been encouraged by the government as having 
a valuable function to fulfil in the life of the community. 

The school system centres in the Ecole Normale. The only ‘bona 
fide’ Ecole Normale of Christian missions in the whole of Southern 
Madagascar is at its capital, Fianarantsoa. This school has not only 
served the needs of the London Missionary Society, to which its 
director belongs, and by which it is maintained, but also those of all 
the Protestant missions in the southern country. The American 
Lutheran mission in the extreme south is planning the establishment 
of a second school of this type at Fort Dauphin. The Girls’ High 
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School of the London Missionary Society at Fianarantsoa is also on 
the way to attaining the status of a Normal School. 

The whole system of school education hinges on the Ecole 
Normale. Pupils are admitted either from the lower section of the 
school, or from the higher grade schools on mission stations, or even 
from the village schools by examination. The Normal School falls 
into three divisions—first, second and third years. From the third 
year are selected the candidates for the annual government examina- 
tion for schools for the Brevet certificate. This examination falls into 
two parts, to be taken in consecutive years. It includes proficiency in 
the French language, mathematics and other general subjects, with a 
written and an oral part. As a final test for ability in French in the 
second Brevet examination the candidates must teach a given subject 
to a class of children in French, before the examiners. 

The classes of preparation for the Brevet are mixed classes of : 
boys and girls from the high schools, trained very largely by the 
missionary director. The candidates for the final part, who form a 
kind of sixth form, are continually in contact with him. This is 
valuable not only for the purposes of preparation for the examination, 
but especially in the matter of character training. 

Possession of the certificate for success in the first part of the 
Brevet is highly valued by the young Malagasy, and much more so 
the full Brevet certificate for success in the second or final part. 
It gives a definite social standing, opens up the way to preparation 
for the professions or to lucrative positions in government service, 
in business and in other spheres. It also qualifies for the teaching 
profession. Some of the successful candidates enter the government 
education’ services. From their ranks also come the teachers for the 
mission schools, whether in the larger institutions in urban centres, 
or in those on mission stations, or in the smaller village schools. 

The boys or girls who offer for Christian service in this way are 
the first-line soldiers in the campaign of Christian education. 'The 
sacrifice tempting social and financial prospects. Their work will 
often take them away from friends and relatives, remote from 
civilization and congenial company to work in distant and benighted 
places, in fever-haunted or plague-stricken areas. Their Christian 
service bears stamped upon it the mark of the Cross. Malagasy 
— are proud of their martyr heritage. Some are worthy 
of it. 

There is also a lower grade village school, called the gardery 
school. Many of these have made a substantial contribution to the 
business of elementary education among the backward peoples of 
the mountain villages, or the primitive forest and coastal communi- 
ties. Preferably the teacher should have gained the first part of the 
Brevet certificate, or some adequate education in a mission school in 
town or country. He must satisfy the local French administrator as 
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to his capacity and fitness for such a position, both in the matter of 
requisite education and fitness of character. Simple reading and 
writing may be taught in his school. To many a Malagasy child of a 
primitive village or remote homestead such a school provides the 
only opportunity for any kind of enlightenment. Some of the out- 
standing Malagasy of to-day began their education in that way. 

The elements of reading, and possibly of writing, may also be 
taught to both children and adults by catechists of remote village 
churches. The church ate may even be used for the purpose 
if it be situated over five miles from a school. The churches formerly 
functioned much more as centres both of Christian worship and of 
simple elementary education. This has, however, been discouraged 
by the French government in favour of the erection of a separate 
building for day-school purposes, and the concession mentioned 
‘ above is only made where actual schools are too far away. Some of the 
most striking converts from paganism have learnt to read in this way 
after conversion by some simple catechist who leads a little Christian 
community in some obscure and backward spot. They have been able 
to study the Bible as a result of it, and have absorbed its teaching in a 
wonderful way. 

Such are some of the missionary contributions to general educa- 
tion. The teaching of arts and industries has also found a place. The 
wider education over and above the definitely theological subjects 
given in theological colleges has made its contribution to general 
education. Christian missions not-only imply a reformation but also a 
renaissance. They have inspired and stimulated the love of art, 
music, poetry, and through the translation of the Bible have laid the 
foundations of literature. Christian education has thus made a 
valuable.gift to the life of a country and to the advancement of its 
civilization. If they had achieved no more than this, missions would 
have justified their existence to the full. The famous General Gallieni, 
first French Governor-General of the Great Island, pacifier of the 
country and statesman in the early days of the French occupation, 
soon recognized this fact. Though he came to the country with his 
mind prejudiced against Protestant missions by Roman Catholic 
priests of a certain type, he soon discovered that he was unable to 
govern the country without the help of the Malagasy who had been 
educated in mission schools. They were the only people capable of 
receiving trust or responsibility. In face of the actual conditions, his 
attitude of prejudice and suspicion changed to one of support and 
friendship. He granted complete religious liberty, and called upon the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society to send missionaries to the 
country to help forward the work. 

Marshal Lyautey, who began his career as a Colonial adminis- 
trator in South Madagascar, adopted a similar policy. Though a 
Roman Catholic, as proof of his friendship and stents Protestant 
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missions he presented the missionaries at Fianarantsoa, where he was 
stationed, with a beautiful set of Communion vessels, inscribed 
with his own name, for their own private use. They are still used 
for the purpose and are greatly prized. 

In the town of Fianarantsoa itself, or in other business centres, 
boys who have passed through the high school have no difficulty 
in securing good posts. In fact, European employers of labour 
habitually apply to the director of the school when a vacancy occurs. 
During the construction of a new railway recently laid from this 
town to the south-east coast, one could not fail to be impressed by 
the numbers of old boys of this and other mission schools employed 
in responsible positions as doctors, head clerks, superintendents, 
foremen, skilled workmen and in other capacities. 

It is indeed no exaggeration to say that about eighty per cent of 
the intelligentsia of the country, whether among the advanced com- 
munities of the towns or those of the ordinary folk of the villages, 
have passed through mission schools. They are to be found on every 
hand—governors, government officials in various departments, 
head men of villages, teachers, doctors, cashiers, clerks in banks or 
in European commercials companies, in transport services, inde- 
pendent business men, craftsmen, artisans, to say nothing of church 
leaders, pastors, evangelists, or influential laymen. 

Some few years ago the highest honour that can be awarded to a 
French citizen—the médaille du chevalier d’honneur—was bestowed 
on a native ex-governor. He was a member of a southern tribe, 
educated in mission schools. In his earlier days he had been a teacher 
in a mission school and was a deacon of a church of the London 
Missionary Society in Fianarantsoa. 

If one comes across an enlightened member of the Malagasy 
community in town or country, it will frequently be found that he was 
educated at a mission school. 

An equal if not an even more vital contribution has been made 
on the side of womanhood. The girls’ schools and hostels have sent 
out a continuous stream of Christian women whose influence has gone 
far in raising the status of woman in a country where paganism had 
relegated her to a position of extreme inferiority from time im- 
memorial. 

The study of missions in South Madagascar reveals how thor- 
oughly identified is Christian education with evangelism. It success- 
fully refutes accusations to the contrary which have been made 
in some quarters. Education and evangelism are organically con- 
nected. School and church have always worked together. The 
educational activity of missions is the foundation source and very 
life blood of evangelism. It is as vital to its success as the army 
supply services are to that of the front-line troops. High school and 
theological college are associated. A special Scripture class is con- 
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ducted each week by the missionary in charge of the college for the 
senior classes of the boys’ and girls’ high schools. 

Every candidate who offers service for teaching in mission schools 
is pledged not only to conduct the work of the day-school, but also 
that of the Sunday school in the place where his work lies. The 
Christian school teacher is in many places the leader of the — 
church. He fulfils the function of a ™ pastor. Being generally the 
best educated member of the community, he commands respect. His 
talents are used in the service of the Kingdom of God and contribute 
steadily to evangelism. 

In order to equip future teachers the better for such itions, 
boys and girls of the high school who are candidates for the Brevet 
examination are por trained in Scripture teaching for Sunday- 
school and day-school work along with the theological students, over 
a period of two years. These classes are led by the missionary in 
charge of the theological college. They have been “pete es for 
some years and have proved their value already in the work of the 
churches, The key man, in fact, in the advancement of the work of 
the Christian Church is the pastor-teacher; he follows a dual voca- 
tion. Throughout the years of continued and close contact with 

outh, he builds up a strong and vigorous Christian community. 
His work, though exacting, is exceedingly productive in the harvest 
of evangelism and its practical value is immense. 

The teaching of Scripture is given a foremost place in the 
curriculum of mission schools. A systematic course is planned 
annually for the different grades of schools. The aim is to give 
definite knowledge of the Bible, and particularly of the life and 
teaching of our Lord. Scripture is regarded as a leading subject 
in the annual examinations of mission schools. In the country schools 
the children frequently commit some of the more famous 
of Scripture to memory. In fact the strange paradox arises that a 
child = § a backward, primitive, pagan village, far away from civiliza- 
tion, may have a better chance of a real Christian education than 
many a child brought up under the system of education that prevails 
in Christian England. 

The course followed in the theological colleges, whether that of 
the Lutheran college with its one hundred students or the smaller 
college of the London Missionary Society, is essentially evangelical 
in character. The main object of the course is to saturate the mind 
of the student with the knowledge of the Bible, New Testament 
subjects having the greater emphasis. ' 

The educational work of missions in Southern Madagascar 
fosters the unity of the Christian Church on the mission field in 
keeping with the spirit of the world Church. It is a sphere of inter- 
missionary co-operation. Six Protestant missionary societies have 
promoted the work of missions in this southern country. The London 
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Missionary Society was first in the field about the year 1865. Later 
came the Norwegian Missionary Society, the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society and 
more recently the erican Lutheran Board of Missions and the 
mission of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. All these 
societies have realized the vital function of Christian education and 
have created and are establishing mission schools along with churches. 
The Normal School at Fianarantsoa has been a main source of supply 
of teachers of the best type. This school was established in the fret 
instance, before the days of the French occupation of Madagascar, 
by missionaries of the London Missionary Society. The Paris mission 
then undertook the oversight of the school, and maintained it for 
some twenty-five years until the London Missionary Society resumed 
responsibility for the school in 1924. The L.M.S., however, stipu- 
lated that the Paris mission should send one of its most experienced 
educational missionaries to direct the school, and Pasteur E. Groult 
came in response to the call. Under his leadership the school has 
improved beyond measure in all directions and has become increas- 
ingly a sphere of united action. Boys of the American missions have 
been sent there from the far south to be trained for the teachi 
profession. More recently the Norwegian mission has co-opera 
actively in its work. A large number of its boys are trained there 
for the Brevet examination and it has appointed a trained educa- 
tional missionary to co-operate in the work. The school provides an 
educated and enlightened nucleus to the Malagasy Church of 
immense value in the consolidation of its life and work, and capable 
of assimilating the broader ideals of the world Church community. 

A final word may be said on the relations of the government 
to Christian education. Officially, the attitude of the rep non 
of Republican France to religion was a neutral one. The govern- 
ment schools themselves were established on a secular basis, and 
all religidus teaching was excluded from the curriculum. Religious 
bodies, however, were allowed to establish private schools if prepared 
to pay for their construction and upkeep. The teacher was granted 
an authorization to direct and conduct the work of the school, if his 
qualifications complied with government regulations. 

These private schools, Roman Catholic or Protestant, suffered 
no restriction on religious teaching. Indeed, the government held 
the view that it was the duty of religious bodies to supply religious 
instruction to society. But as a logical outcome of neutrality no 
a subsidies or grants were ever given to mission schools. 

¢ main part of the cost is met by the Malagasy churches. The 
Christian schools are indigenous. 

There is a good deal to be said, from the missionaries’ point of 
view, for independence of government help. In the long run the 
Native Church gains strength through being compelled to pay its 
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own way. It puts a much higher value on that which is achieved 
through its own devotion and sacrifice. Spoon-feeding always hinders 
healthy development. That is the weakness in state-provided benefits 
or in ae obtained through charity. Greater freedom from govern- 
ment interference is also assured and fuller liberty is gained to 
——— the religious teaching without which the schools fail to 
ulfil their primary function. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God’ is 
the soundest maxim to follow in the vital matter of education as 
in other directions. State control frequently destroys this funda- 
mental maxim or compromises it seriously. 

Missions and active Christian churches have met with a generous 
measure of liberty, encouragement, sympathy and kindness under the 
French government. Its attitude to Christian education has been 
typical. ‘Though neutral in principle and denying religious instruction 
in government schools, France not only tolerated but.gave complete 

‘liberty for such training in mission schools. It gave tacit recognition 
of their value and function in the building of civilization. 

Of particular interest in this connexion is the government’s 
recent volte one in its attitude to religious teaching in its schools. 
The incredible has apparently happened and religion is now to be 
taught in the government’s own state schools. The logical view is 
taken that missionaries are specialists in religion and therefore it 
falls upon them, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, to undertake 
this duty for the children of their respective communities. Here is a 
new and undreamed of opportunity for Christian education. 

Is it a symptom of an awakening conviction in stricken France 
that secularism has been weighed in the balance and found wanting ; 
that it is useless to a nation which feels the supreme need of moral 
and spiritual revival? 

The drama of Christian missions has thus unfolded itself in South 
Madagascar like the seed growing secretly, as in many a remote corner 
of the earth during the er hundred years. Education which instils 
the spiritual values and ideals proclaimed by Christ is a mighty 
weapon in the battle for the salvation of humanity, whether in 
hiblegeaste or in any land. : 

J. N. B. WHITFIELD 


Since this article was written, General Le Gentilhomme, appointed 
governor of Madagascar by the French National Committee, has expressed 
to a representative of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society his firm 
belief in missionary work in Madagascar, and his desire to foster the work 
of the Paris and other Protestant missions in every possible way. It 


is expected that religious instruction in government schools will be 
maintained.—EpITors. . 
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THE JEWISH PROBLEM 
By H. WINKEL 


HARDLY anyone who tries to explain the persistence of the 


Jewish problem through the ages and its present actuality will 
deny that it presents itself, at least at first sight, as a minority problem. 
Most of the solutions so far propounded are in one form or another 
those put forward for the solution of any other minority problem. 

These solutions can be divided into two categories. fn one are 
those which are more or less explicitly based on the thesis that a 
minority consists of irreducible elements which cannot mix with the 
majority of the population, and have therefore either to be isolated 
by emigration or linked up with their own people on the other side of 
the border by a redrawing of the frontiers." 

The solutions in the other category, on the contrary, assume that 
the characteristics of mankind are transferable and interchangeable 
and that the best way of eliminating a minority problem is to establish 
a democratic form of government which makes the diversity of 
opinion among the population independent of racial motives and 
which at the same time defends any minority, whatever its origin 
may be, from the encroachments of the majority. 

However, when we consider its persistence and its apparent 
insolubility, it may be asked whether the Jewish problem—for all its 
similarity to other meee problems—is really a minority problem at 
all, or at any rate what inherent peculiarities make it so much more 
difficult to solve. It is from this angle that the Jewish problem will 
be approached in the following paragraphs. 

When we examine the assumption of the first category of solutions 
we cannot deny that a minority as a rule exhibits certain peculiar 
physical or spiritual characteristics (or both), a common origin, a 
common fatherland, a common language, a similarity in outward 
appearance or in attitude of mind. 

According to these standards, the Jews might indeed be con- 
sidered a definite minority. For, if any minority can be said to have a 
common origin, it can be said of them, there being hardly another 
‘race’ in the world that has preserved its purity as completely as the 
Jewish people. But on the other hand, though they are one race, 
there are vast differences, both physical and spiritual, between the 
Jews of western Europe, for example, and their brothers in Morocco, 
or between the Portuguese and the Polish Jews. And curiously 
enough, although the Jews are said to be one of the purest races in 


1 See L. B. Namier: Conflicts, pp. 121-36; B. Azkin: The Jewish Question After 
the War, in Harper’s Magazine, Sept. 1941, p. 130, etc. 
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the world, their most outstanding physical peculiarity, their bent 
nose, is of foreign origin, whereas that other sign of pure race, a long 
line of ancestors, for the most part is absent. Indeed their genealogy— 
at least that of the eastern Jews—cannot as a rule be traced back even 
two or three generations. 

The Jews have indeed a common fatherland in the land of 
Canaan. But it should be remembered that at one time it was the 
land wherein they were strangers (cf. Gen. xvi. 8; Heb. x1. 9) and 
even now they do not agree among themselves whether they ought to 
go back to it. The fact of having one fatherland certainly does not 
unite the Jews all over the world. 

Again it is true that the Jews have a common language, kept pure 
throughout the ages, and yet they have changed their language 
several times. The Hebrew language largely fell into disuse in daily 
intercourse, so that nowadays two Jews born in different countries 
may have as much difficulty in understanding each other as the sons 
of two nations who have nothing in common. 

Lastly, as to the Jewish attitude of mind, it cannot be denied that 
the Jews have a certain spiritual unity: they are clever, keen and pos- 
sess a great sense of humour. But at the same time there are so many 
varieties of outlook among the Jews that it is hardly possible to 
characterize them by one and the same qualification. For instance, 
can one really maintain that Heinrich Heine and André Maurois 
have anything in common? 

Still less is it possible to conclude from their presumed charac- 
teristics that it is because of them that the Jews always secure the 
same kind of employment or always succeed in gaining influence in 
high places, as the anti-semitic propaganda wants us to believe. 
This idea has been documentarily refuted so repeatedly and so well 
that it does not seem nécessary to attempt it again in this article, the 
purpose of which is not to restate the whole Jewish problem, but 
only to suggest a certain solution. 

So far our examination has not been satisfactory. If the thesis that 
a minority consists of irreducible elements seems to apply to the 
Jews, it is only so to a very limited extent and it can by no means be 
said to be proved. The Jews, at first sight the classic example of a 
minority consisting of irreducible elements, seem to challenge every 
one of their own distinctive characteristics. 

Let us, therefore, turn to the assumption of the second category 
of solutions of the minority problem, namely, that the characteristics 
of mankind are transferable and interchangeable, so that, given the 
right governmental machinery, no minority problem on racial grounds 
can ever arise. 

It should be remembered that the emancipation of the Jews was 
not the result of compassion for their inferior social status, but 
originated in the rationalistic eighteenth-century belief that every 
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one should be given the opportunity of using his innate abilities as a 
free and equal human being. Now it must be acknowledged that the 
Jews, once they were freed from social and economic disabilities, 
have at least given substantial justification for that belief. 

The Jews have indeed been assimilated almost completely with 
the population among which they live. They have adopted their 
language, their habits and even their names. They have shown 
neither more nor less diversity of trade and opinion than other parts 
of the population, in so far, at least, as their legal emancipation 
paar ae the removal of administrative and social obstacles. 

Minorities have not, of course, disappeared in democratic 
countries, but they are on the whole no longer determined by racial 
prejudice. And in all fairness it cannot be said that the Jews have 
always associated themselves with the same political parties: if Marx 
was the founder of Socialism, F. J. Stahl was the spiritual father of 
the Christian State and Disraeli a supporter of the Tory Party. 

Nevertheless, the assimilation of the Jews was never complete. 
To use a comparison borrowed from a recent writer on the subject, 
the Jews are like a glacier: just as it never melts away completely, so, 
too, the Jews are never fully assimilated. Semper haeret aliquid. henin 
and again, at the most unexpected moment it was felt that after all a 
Jew was a foreigner and that the Jewish community was not a purely 
religious body in the same way as the many other religious denomina- 
tions. Would the Dreyfus case for example have been any more than 
a silly intrigue, if Dreyfus had not been a Jew? 

Thus the following up of our second track does not seem to lead 
us any further than that of our first. Here, too, the evidence of the 
essentials of a minority and of the characteristics, if any, of the 
Jewish minority is not irrefutable. 

Whereas at first it would seem evident that common descent 
breeds similar descendants, the Jewish people are a collection of 
radically opposite human beings; but at the same time, whereas it 
would seem likely that by an elaborate democratic system—such as 
that originally planned - the draftsmen of the Constitution of 
Weimar—all elements of the population would be merged in one, the 
Jews even in democratic countries have retained soontianiies which 
distinguish them from all other elements. 

Now if, with this evidence before us, we ask again whether after 
all the Jews are a minority and, if so, what singles them out from other 
minorities, the obvious answer would be either that there are indeed 
racial minorities to which the Jews form the only exception, or that 
there are no such minorities at all; and that the fact that the Jews still 
show some characteristics of a racial minority is only due to their 
comparatively late emancipation. 

as not think that this obvious alternative provides the right 
1 Namier: op. cit. p. 127. 
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answer, for the Jews are not the only minority which calls in question 
either of the explanations of the minority problem. The complaint 
that the ‘ledger’ of the Jews ‘is kept by strangers who place the 
achievements of individual Jews to their own credit, and leave .. . 
[the Jews] only with the debit side’ 1, may to a certain extent be said 
of every minority, in fact of every nation. Even without taking into 
account the ‘new’ nations consisting of immigrants of all older 
nations, there is in the older nations of western Europe a continuous 
interchange of their nationals: Van Beethoven is considered a German 
composer, although he is of Flemish origin; Mannerheim represents 
Finnish nationalism, although he is of Russo-Swedish origin, and so 
forth. And if political considerations are playing their part, not even 
the most national figures, like Rembrandt, for instance, are free from 
being claimed by another nation. 

These considerations, which could easily be amplified, may suffice 
to justify the statement that the examination of every minority 
problem, as well as that of the Jews, proves that neither of the above- 
mentioned explanations is wholly conclusive: no racial minority 
vanishes completely even in the most democratic system; and no 
racial characteristics are so deeply rooted as never to disappear. 

The question remains whether the Jews are a minority of a special 
kind, differing from all other minorities. I think that their peculiar 
characteristic is in the first place this: that the phenomena which are 
common to all minorities are intensified in them. 

As they are one of the oldest minorities, one would expect to find 
here the strongest unanimous evidence about the origin and the 
solution of the minority problem, but nowhere else are such contra- 
dictory phenomena to be found. For example, the poet Heinrich 
Heine, who expressed more than any other German poet the inner- 
most German feelings of sentimentalism and romanticism, still re- 
mained a typical Jew in many respects. The Jew is the ‘favourite 
(international) culture medium’ ?, but he is also the Wandering Jew 
who is a stranger everywhere. 

The Jews exasperate us more than any other minority by leaving 
us puzzled and in doubt as to the explanation of their minority 
problem. One must even go further and admit that this exasperation 
accounts for anti-semitism. 

The search for a solution of the minority problem is not an 
academic one. It originates in the urgent needs of a nation that 
struggles for its existence. A country whose population is not all of 
the same social standard is faced with economic and social problems 
that are difficult to solve. Is it not understandable, then, that a nation, 
seeing various solutions for its unification queried and in fact frus- 
trated by the Jews, who appear to be neither a minority consisting of 
irreducible elements nor completely adaptable to the rest of the 


1 Namier: op. cit. p. 131. # Jacobinsky, quoted by Azkin, op. cit. p. 432. 
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population, is disappointed and throws upon them the blame for the 
failure of the solutions that are being tried? 

The relation of the Jewish problem to the requirements of the 
organization of the community not only explains anti-semitism itself, 
but also elucidates its current force. While it is true that the Jewish 

roblem is a recurrent problem—since every nation is always con- 
ronted by its minorities—it is now so much the more pressing in all 
its elemental vigour, because the whole social and economic structure 
of the world is being disturbed and there is everywhere an urgent 
need for reconstruction. “The concept of society in which man is an 
equal and free member, and in which his fate depends mainly upon his 
own merits and his own efforts, proved an illusion’ + and that is why 
doubt has arisen as to the possibility of the assimilation of the Jews 
and indeed of every minority. 

The actuality of the Jewish problem becomes especially clear if ‘ 
one considers the intensity of anti-semitism in Germany. Germany’s 
development as a modern state—a stage which she had not yet 
reached under the Hohenzollerns (as the then existing strong min- 
orities, and especially the Bavarian problem, certify)—had been 
hampered by the development of events after the first World War, 
so that the strong and mystical nationalism propagated by the Nazis 
inevitably, as it were, tended to be anti-semitic, because the Jews 
were not only an important minority in the German Reich, but also, 
as stated above, questioned the simple and ruthless methods for the 
unification of the nation as propagated by the Nazis. 

Moreover, the Germans have, after all, much in common with the 
Jews. They are both very adaptive; both have a strong opinion of their 
task as a nation which, as it seems, was frustrated again and again. 


. And having much in common, they were aware of each other’s faults 


which, of course, they only discovered in each other, so that their 
mutual attraction and their enmity were only increased. 

On the other hand, the attraction of German Nazi propaganda, 
with its insistence on blood and soil as elements for strengthening the 
community, is in a way explicable because, it must be confessed, these 
elements have been neglected since the French Revolution. At any 
rate too much confidence has been placed in the democratic form of 
government, with its insistence on equality and the automatic welding 
of all elements of the community. 

That is not said to justify anti-semitism or to belittle other 
elements that may have contributed to it. But it is necessary to bear 
it in mind in connexion with the following comments. 

It has been pointed out that any attempt to define and explain the 
Jewish problem seemed to fail, because every bit of reasoning which 
at first seemed flawless was called in question or restricted in its 
validity. Everything that seemed absolute afterwards became relative. 

1 Drucker: The End of Economic Man, p. 57. 
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It does not suffice to reply that the enquiry into the Jewish 
minority problem makes these explanations relative, which for any 
other minority problem can hardly be contradicted. It is not the fact 
of making the explanations relative—which, as we have shown, is the 
same with all other minority problems—but of making the explana- 
tions so intensely relative that matters. The thesis that blood and soil 
alone account for the existence of a minority is contradicted by all 
minorities, but by no minority so intensely as by the Jews; and so the 
thesis that every minority problem ceases to exist in a really demo- 
cratic government is refuted by the survival of all kinds of minorities 
in even the most progressive country, but most intensely by the 
failure of complete assimilation of the Jews. 

What then is it that characterizes the Jews as such an exceptional 
minority? To this question only the Christian has an answer and it is 
‘ this: The Jews are the Elect People, they are a token to the world. 
That is why they make all human explanations of the existence of 
minorities so intensely relative, because the Jews bear relation to God. 
They are a token to the world of the fact that all human reasoning is 
under God’s Judgment. ‘Blood and soil’ are not to be a toon as 
elements making up a minority, but they have a relative value. They 
borrow their value from.God, Whose charity removes the barriers of 
blood and soil. Man’s development may be determined by his racial 
and climatic conditions; however, he remains God’s child and, as 
such, responsible for his deeds. On the other hand, the principles of 
equality and free-will are also of relative value. They are limited by 
God’s inscrutable grace, by which one is saved and another rejected. 

Now this ‘ambiguity’ of human values is demonstrated most 
intensely by the Jews. Their history, their survival as a people not- 
withstanding centuries of dispersal among other peoples, affords one 
of the strongest proofs of the racial theory. And yet many Jews have 
become indistinguishable from the original inhabitants of the country 
in which they settled. 

Their history also gives clear demonstration of the equalitarian 
theory, in their ability to adapt themselves to the way of life of the 
different countries to which they have migrated ever since the 
Diaspora. And yet God’s grace has never allowed them to become 
merged in other peoples, as so many other peoples have been. 

For the Christian the significance of the Jews is wider than merely 
to show the ambiguity of human values. The task of the Jews has 
not been brought to an end by the coming of Christ, it still continues 
to be accomplished. This is what St Paul says: God has not cast away 
the Jews (Rom. x1. 1), they remain the Elect People in spite of them- 
selves (Rom. Ix. 4). They are enemies of the Gospel for the Christians’ 
sake (Rom. x1. 28): ‘through their fall, salvation is come unto the 
Gentiles’ (Rom. x1. 11) and in the end ‘all Israel shall be saved’ 
(Rom. XI. 26). 
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Anti-semitism in the final analysis originates in the fact that the 
Jews are a stumbling-block to the Gentiles. They show how relative 
are all those elements with which mankind in its pride thinks it can 
build up a perfect community, and by calling these elements in 
question they unconsciously summon to conversion all the Gentiles 
who, when realizing their own guilt, must confess that it is not the 
Jews who have crucified Christ, but they themselves in their daily 
sinfulness. 

It is God’s Will, and not any intentional act of the Jews themselves, 
which has made Israel—as the nation which has most definitely 
rejected Christ—a token to the other nations. The fact that they form 
a constant challenge to the world and make all human values relative 
does not justify their persistent rejection of Christ as the Messiah, 
but, rather, condemns them. 

Only in so far as they are unconverted are the Jews a stumbling- 
block: their resistance to conversion, their exclusiveness, singles them 
out as typifying the most intense human effort to build up a com- 
munity without God as revealed in Jesus Christ. As soon as th 
acknowledge that ‘there can be neither Jew nor Greek’ for we ‘are 
one in Christ Jesus’ oo Il1. 28), they become members of the New 
Israel, the Church of Jesus Christ. 

So it is not only when adhering to the Law of Moses, but also 
when acknowledging God’s Revelation in Jesus Christ, that the Jews 
summon all the Gentiles to conversion. 

The discussion of the minority problem has thus entered a wider 
sphere. From an examination of how a part of a nation, with peculiar- 
ities of its own, can be brought into agreement with the rest, it has 
become an enquiry into how a nation can be made a real community 
at all. Instead of asking if and how a Jew can be made a good citizen 
of the people amid which he lives, it is now asked: Who is my neigh- 
bour hat’ I shall love as myself? (Matt. xx11. 39). For, after all, if we 
try to explain the Jewish problem, we aim at the same time at an 
explanation of all other problems that hamper the machinery of 
society: the Negroes or the unemployed are no less di t 
minorities of the community, which always works best when all 
its members are recognized as having, if not the same status, at 
least the same adaptability, or in Christian terminology, equality 
before God. 

. As has been very aptly stated: ‘to say that a people is a nation must 
surely mean at least that the citizens as a whole feel themselves 
belonging to a community their loyalty to which transcends all other 
loyalties—whether to city, county, province, ethnological group . . . 
church or commercial organization’,! just as it also must mean that 
the citizens do not feel themselves so disabled or slighted that they 
are incapable of being loyal to the community as a whole. 


1 Sir George Schuster and Guy Wint: India and Democracy, p. 244. 
13 
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It is the intensity with which the Jews broach the questions con- 
cerning our behaviour towards our neighbour and towards the com- 
munity as a whole which makes us consider the Jewish problem as a 
separate problem, but, after all, it is the intense form of the question 
of social behaviour in general with which we are concerned and, as 
the Elect People, they point to the Bible as the place where the solu- 
tion is to be found. The Old Testament is not only the history of the 
Jews, but also the history of mankind, just as Jesus is not only of the 
seed of David (2 Tim. 11. 8), but also the Son of Man (Matt. vit. 20). 

While pointing to the Bible, the Jews show how the Word of God 
confronts us with a choice. The Bible is not like a human code that 
forbids or orders and leaves no alternative: on the contrary, it is full 
of contradictions from the human (logical) standpoint; it does not 
solve the contradictions of life by reasoning them away, it even throws 
a grim light upon them so as to convert us in our despair of human 
reasonings to reconciliation with God through Christ. 

For the Jews show us both the distance by which we may be 
separated from our neighbour because he is of foreign blood and soil, 
and the closeness of our relation to our neighbour, notwithstanding 
his difference in education or outlook or whatever it may be. And 
even if it seems offensive to be told as a Jew by a Scot that he is the 
first Jew the Scot has liked + (the Scot never expecting to be told the 
same by a Jew), the Jew must acquiesce in and even be flattered by 
this experience, if he realizes that he has been God’s instrument for 
making mankind ask in all earnestness: who is my neighbour? 

So, too, if he is despised because he is not assimilated completely 
even into the community with the most elaborate machinery for 
welding all its parts together, he may be proud if he realizes that he 
is a son of the Elect People who remind the peoples—which in their 
rivalry all consider themselves elect—of their dependence on God, 
Who judges all human institutions which do not comply with His 
Word. 

The Kingdom of God is not a choice between the alternatives of 
human communal life, but their reconciliation through Jesus Christ. 
In terms of practical politics: post-war reconstruction must not be a 
return to the rationalistic interpretation of democracy as introduced 
by the French Revolution, but a policy that dares to face the contra- 
dictions of the world and believes in their reconciliation through 
Jesus Christ. We must strive for a world wherein the Church, as the 
new Israel, takes over from the Jews the burden and the responsi- 
bility of being a token to the peoples. , 

H. WINKEL 


1 Namier: op. cit. p. 126. 
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USING THE PRESENT ADVERSITY 
FOR ADVANCE 


By D. A. McGAVRAN, Pu.D. 


I‘ the gains of the last hundred years of missionary effort are to 

be conserved and multiplied, the world programme of the 
Church must boldly be reconstructed to meet the radically new con- 
ditions now clearly appearing. Whatever the outcome of the titanic 
struggle in the midst of which we find ourselves, it seems inescapable 
that during the next two decades missions must achieve greater 
results with less resources in the midst of an enormously complex, 
confused and baffling situation. Those sections of the Church 
Universal existing in lands where the armed defence of freedom 
has not yet created terrific financial strain will probably give more 
generously than they have before, but even so, it is unlikely that they 
will be able to make up the deficiency caused by the temporary 
or ibly semi-permanent diminution of missionary effort from 
Holland, Scandinavia, Germany, France, Japan and China. England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, New Zealand, Australia and India are 
carrying on magnificently, but it is not likely that they will be able 
to increase their missionary giving. The missionary enterprise con- 
ceived as a whole faces lean days. 

Put briefly the question is: How can we snatch victory from 
defeat and make the wrath of man redound to the glory of God? How 
can we use the present adversity for advance? What can we save 
from the fire? 

The first unthinking answer might be that what can be saved is 
the business of the individual mission and church concerned. The 
Rhenish Church in Germany and the Batak Church in Sumatra 
will together without ‘outside interference’ plan a programme to 
enable the Batak Church to live and grow or, failing to plan such a 
programme, will together watch the Batak Church remain stationary 
or ibly dwindle and die. The United Church of Canada and its 
India mission will plan ways and means to push to their uttermost 
limits the revivals among the Bhils and Balahis—or these revivals 
will slow down, stagnate and revert. In all such cases the situation is 
the affair of the church concerned. 

But this answer is a survival from the days of aggressive denomina- 
tionalism and nationalistic isolation. The Church, after the world 
gatherings of Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Madras, surely has a right 
to demand of its missionary leaders that, facing this world aflame, 
they rise above denominational and national lines. What happens 


to the Church in Sumatra, the Bhil revival in Central India, the 
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several hopeful beginnings of significant church growth in China 
and the vigorously expanding churches in Africa is the concern of 
the entire Protestant Church. Missionary policy must be planned 
therefore to conserve and advance the gains of the last two centuries 
by whatever section of the Church they may have been made. The 
work is a unity. The Church is essentially one fellowship. It should 
be so recognized and administered whenever possible. This does not 
entail any totalitarian control from the top down. It does imply a 
degree of planning and co-operation heretofore not known. 

ing, then, above denominational barriers, three policies 
emerge. The first is the one already being followed, one which is 
entirely inadequate to the present opportunities. When some mission 
or church—growing or static—is in serious trouble and is reduced 
to the place where it has to give up, it calls for aid. Through the 
Christian Councils and the International Missionary Council, other 
churches and boards are informed of the situation and invited to help. 
They give what aid they can, while preserving their own — 
growing and static. This plan is good as far as it goes, but it is one 
which provides and will continue to provide help of which it may 
tru y be said that it is ‘too little and too late’. Missions and 
churches get along on starvation rations before they appeal for help, 
and after they appeal they get only what other churches and boards 
can spare. The inevitable result is that potentially great growth 
becomes actually meagre growth. 

The second policy requires that, as a temporary measure during 
the lean years ahead, whatever is received, in Africa let us say, be 
divided up to support all the work carried on in Africa during 1938. 
Each church or mission would receive of the diminished funds of 
1942 its just proportion. What that just proportion was would be 
determined by ascertaining what proportion of the undiminished 
funds of 1938 that church or mission had received. Such a plan 
would, it is true, give a magnificent demonstration of unity and 
brotherhood. But in addition to the practical difficulties of this 
procedure, there are grave doubts as to its desirability. It would 
penalize the poor together with the good work, the growing church 
with the static church. We should lose our opportunity of making our 
difficulties contribute toward greater success. 

It would seem therefore that to meet the present situation, 
— of degrees of success in the christianization of a country 
should be taken into account. We are no longer at the pioneer 


exploratory stage of missions. During the past hundred years we 
have accumulated great experience. In the trial and error procedure 
which the missionary enterprise has inevitably used during the past 
hundred and fifty years there have been tremendous variations in 
success. There have been highly successful missions, less successful 
missions and missions which are fighting a losing battle. There are 
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missions whose work has been blessed to the establishment of t 
churches and others where, after perhaps a hundred years of effort, 
a small ‘mission station’ church still exists largely by virtue of foreign 
support. There are missions which have breached the wall and wan 
over large sections of the city population, and there are missions 
which are as yet encamped outside, battering away at defences. 

During these lean years ahead we cannot maintain all work. But 
if we discriminate carefully, we can not only maintain but actually 
expand mightily all successful work. The call of the hour therefore 
is for an immediate, impartial and widespread evaluation of the 
units of the Christian movement. As soon as this is done steps can be 
taken to strengthen—even in this hour of need—all successful work. 

Now, what will be the criterion of success? How are we to tell 
successful from unsuccessful work? There can be no one criterion. 
But prominent among the several standards of judgment will be that 
of the growth of the Church. The purpose of the missionary enter- 
= is the establishment and extension of the Church of Christ. 

e degree to which this end has been or is being or is soon likely 
to be attained is certainly the major factor in evaluating the mission 
work carried on in any given area. While the remainder of this article 
is written as if the growth of the Church were the only criterion, this 
is done merely because of the limitations of space. Other factors must 
certainly enter into any actual standard. 

In order to investigate the relationship between degree of growth 
and degree of support, the following study has been made. It is 
offered here as an indication of the kind of discriminating thinking 
which, multiplied and amplified, needs to be made at once if the 

ins of the past are to be protected and the opportunities of the 

ture are to be bought up. tt is well known that most mission work 
can be divided into two categories: (a) that which has produced 
a great growing church ; and (6) that which has not. Mission boards 
in the countries of the Older Churches are spending God-given 
resources of men and money both to attempt to start the growth 
of Christian churches and to nurture already started Christ-ward 
movements on the part of large populations. In one case the mission 
is hoping and praying for a great Christ-ward movement. In the 
other it 1s guiding and co-operating with one. Most of the larger 
boards have work of both types. In order to ascertain how support 
was divided between these two types, the following enquiry was 
sent to twenty-four secretaries of the larger mission boards of the 
United States and Canada : 


In your several mission fields there is probably one field, let us call it A, 
where the Church is ing slowly (at under 20 per cent per decade); 
where each mission station finds i ministering to from 1 to 5 local 
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i where after conversion most people come to reside in or near the 
: mission station, change their occupation, and are often employed 
by the missionary or mission. 
And, there is probably one field, let us call it B, 
where the Church is gaving onety (at over 40 per cent per decade); 
where each mission station finds itself ministering to from 50 to 500 
~~ me groups (congregations) in as many surrounding villages 
an 


where after conversion most people stay on in their ancestral homes, 

earn their living as they formerly did, and are not financially 
: dependent on the mission. 
With these definitions in mind, will you please 

(a) select your most outstanding example of Field A, if possible one 
where there is a church of over 2000 and one where you have 
been at work for a long time. That is, under A please do not 
give us a new mission or one with just a handful of converts; 

(b) select your most outstanding example of Field B, if possible 
where there is a church of over 30,000 people; 

(c) give here the name of each, A............... ++: 
and for each give us the following five facts: 


1 2 3 4 5 
Total Funds = Total Funds 
sent from U.S.A. raised on Field Total Church Membership in 
in 1937. in 1937. 1900. 1920. 1937. 
Ri Raitt | Bistaduketinaias shine tebint 
She SA eatin bctkownenee’ : Dress icancamtsideaens, “ senanht leap 


To be usable it was necessary that answers from each board be 
complete—that is, that both A and B type missions be reported and 
all facts concerning each. Some boards did not have both types of 
work and their answers could not therefore be used. However, eight 
mission boards sent in satisfactorily complete answers. The following 
chart and figures therefore shed considerable light on the use of 
money in relation to the growth of the Church : 


; Eight A Missions: $716,281 $618,684 10,847 25,288 33.495 
i Eight B Missions: $816,268 $595,029 35,769 186,659 499,981 


The following interesting facts may be noted about these figures : 
First, while the amount spent is approximately the same, the rate of 
growth is very different. ‘A’ missions work with churches where 
conversions are few and far between, and the Church is growing at 
a rate not very much greater than the normal excess of Births over 


deaths in the existing Christian community. This is especially so, 
since a considerable share of the increase in some ‘A’ missions is due 
to additions to the Church from Christian orphanages. ‘B’ missions 
work with churches growing at a tremendous rate. 

Second, not only are ‘B’ churches growing fast, but they are 
accelerating their rate of growth. They are growing faster all the 
time. ‘A’ churches, on the other hand, have a slow growth which is 
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growing qermeeny slower. The curve of growth in the ‘A’ churches 
seems to have reached a plateau. Unless a new type of growth occurs, 
their membership will increase, if at all, then very slowly. There is 
good reason for this,—financial reason. In ‘B’ missions, converts stay 
on in their ancestral homes, follow their ancient ways of earning a 
living and are not economically dependent on the mission. Usually 
less than 2 per cent of them are employed by the church or mission. 
New members do not become a burden on the mission. Growth is 
not limited by financial considerations. ‘A’ missions, on the con- 
trary, exist among societies where to become a Christian is to be 
ostracized, to be driven out of the non-Christian social order, and 
thus to lose one’s means of livelihood. The church or mission must 
then provide jobs for most new Christians. Or, if on grounds of 
conscience or finance jobs for new Christians are not provided, 
baptisms dwindle to a negligible number. In missions with adequate 
budgets, new converts and their children can be used as teachers, 
am. helpers, gardeners, carpenters and the like. When money 

m the West diminishes, this kind of church—and many ‘new 
churches pass through this introductory stage—finds growth exceed- 
ingly difficult and usually experiences a marked decline in member- 
ship. Christians from this kind of station, when employment becomes 
rare, migrate to industrial cities, to other missions, to tea gardens, 
to copper mines and to factories where being a Christian does not 
debar them from employment. Thus it is seen that ‘A’ type churches 
cannot hope for much new growth unless (a) mission work financed 
from abroad is greatly expanded, or (b) a new type of growth, similar 
to the family movement in Korea, the tribal movements in Africa 
and Sumatra and the mass movements in India, is initiated. Since 
(a) is not likely in the next two decades, and (b) is something which 
cannot be commanded, it would seem that ‘A’ churches have indeed 
reached a limit:to their growth which will be hard to surmount. 
In 1947 these eight ‘A’ churches may report 38,000 members, but 
they will probably not be able to report 40,000. The eight “B’ churches 
on the other hand may confidently be expected to report somewhere 
between 750,000 and 1,000,000 Christians. 

Third, as one seeks an explanation of these variations in growth, 
it is necessary to disabuse one’s mind of a number of incorrect or 
portal correct answers. ‘Country’ is not a satisfactoty explanation. 
or in the sixteen cases reported most of the larger countries have 
churches of both kinds. Africa yields three growing and one static 
church. India yields one growing and one static church. ‘Previous 
religion’ is only a partial explanation, for both Hinduism and 
Buddhism yield a static and a growing church apiece to our number. 
‘Length of cultivation’ is the most erroneous explanation of them 
all, for some of the static churches are the ones in fields which havv 
been longest cultivated. It will not do to dismiss the subject easily, 
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saying, ‘The slower growing churches, called here static, are the 
better churches, among higher types of people. Missions among the 
educated are naturally slow growing’. ‘The evidence will not support 
any such position. More upper caste people are won to Christ in 
mass movement areas in India than in all the static churches put 
together. More respectable upper class people become Christians 
in Korea than in the static areas of China. Probably the most 
successful way to reach people not yet reached is through a growing 
church. 

Fourth, in the realm of the Church, if the work in connexion with 
the static churches were entirely closed (the example is an extreme 
‘one for such action would not be needed) and the $716,000 used to 
support that work were to be applied to the expansion of the large, 
well-established churches and to the christianization of the enormous 
non-Christian populations in their vicinity, it would not in the least 
unfavourably affect the work of 93 per cent of the present churches 
and of the existing Christians of those eight boards. 

Fifth, these figures, accurate as concerns the work of these 
sixteen missions, cannot be taken as a picture of the entire mis- 
sionary task. What proportion of the total funds raised around the 
world for missions goes to work of ‘A’ and ‘B’ types of missions is a 
matter which yet remains to be determined. It is probable, however, 
that much more money and many more missionaries go to A type 
than to B type. That is, there are many more missions which are 
hoping and praying for the beginning of significant growth in the 
Church than there are those which are guiding and aiding the growth 
of a church now numbering over 30,000 people. Thus missions at the 
first or introductory stage far outnumber missions at the second or 
constructive stage and, in consequence, the proportion of money 
spent for the missionary enterprise as a whole is not $716,000 to 
$816,000—say 7A to 8B—but is more likely to be correctly repre- 
sented by the figures 40A or 80A to 8B. This is frankly a guess. But 
it seems likely that missions at work with static churches probably 
receive and spend many times as much as missions working with 
growing churches. 

Yet there can be no debate—the entire Madras meeting is witness 
—as to the fact that mission work carried on in co-operation with a 
great growing church is far more effective than work carried on by a 

oreign mission alone or in co-operation with a small static ‘mission 
station’ church. It is not only more effective directly in number of 
converts. It is also more effective indirectly in changes in non- 
Christian society. Four missionaries and a budget of $4000, when 
spent in nurturing a growing church of 20,000 in a hundred con- 
gregations with a hundred national pastors, constitute a far more 
effective force for christianization than when spent nurturing a 
static church of three hundred in one ‘mission station’ church with 
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one national pastor. A Christian college at the apex of a church of 
250,000, and in close contact with it, is a far more effective christian- 
ization agent than a Christian college which towers above its little 
affiliated ‘mission station’ church of a thousand members who 
comprise all the Christians there are in the area from which the 
college draws its students. 

hus it comes about that for this less effective type of work 
there is from two to ten times as much total expenditure. The great 
danger of the next decades is that, through denominational divisions 
on the one hand and failure to distinguish between degrees of success 
on the other, large, well-established growing churches and small 
recently born growing churches—those heaven-sent opportunities 
which occur more frequently than is suspected in most lands—will 
suffer one of two disastrous fates. Either they will be treated exactly 
like all other mission work, and made to starve along with less 
productive mission stations; or they will be put on starvation rations 
while much unproductive work lives comfortably. Thinking of 
growing and static churches one may say that if both churches are 
within one mission, the growing churches will be put on the same 
limited rations which the static churches receive; or if the growing 
church and the static church are in different missions, and the growing 
church is one which can no longer draw on foreign funds and must 
appeal to some other mission than its own, then it is likely to be 
put on very limited charity rations, while the static churches of the 
mission giving largesse are kept well supplied with aids to a growth 
which they cannot achieve. 

The danger is not a vague future possibility. It is a present 
actuality. In India, from among many similar situations, the following 
is selected to illustrate the point. Occupying a populous plain are 
four well-to-do missions, each with a small static church of about 
two thousand members divided up into a dozen congregations, one 
congregation at each of the mission stations. For the care of the 
churches and the extension of the Kingdom into a population at 
present definitely indifferent, each mission has about thirty mission- 
aries and about a hundred Indian workers. Less than two hundred 
miles away with no missions intervening are two sizable growing 
churches. One has 20,000 and the other about 30,000 members, 
divided up into 250 village congregations, scattered all across a 
countryside. For the care of these congregations and the extension 
of the Kingdom into a population at present definitely ready to 
accept the Christian Gospel, four and seven missionaries respectively, 
both from countries now at war, both in severe financial difficulties, 
and sixty and a hundred Indians laboured in 1939. That is, while 
the non-growing fields are well manned, the growing churches are 
in dire need of reinforcements. While indifferent populations are 
besought to accept the Saviour, those prepared by the Holy Spirit 
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to accept the Christian Faith are probably not going to have a chance 
to hear the Word. Summing up, we get these approximations : 


120 Missionaries, $120,000; 8000 Christians, little possibility of growth. 
II o_o Tay $11,000; 50,000 Christians, enormous possibilities 
of growth. 


If there were abundant funds, no doubt all this work should be 
continued and augmented. It is all good. But since there are not 
enough funds for all, the missionary enterprise should see to it, 
and that without delay, that growing churches are made to grow as 
rapidly as possible, and that large populations which have been 
prepared by God to accept His Son in this generation are given the 
opportunity to do so. A rational distribution of effort in that section 
of ladle just described would immediately require (a) that the two 
growing churches be not merely kept alive by charitable relief (as 
much as can be spared from missions and churches who are or soon 
may be in difficult financial straits themselves), but heartily and 
materially reinforced till maximum growth is achieved and the large 
i pmenae are christianized; and that (b) with what resources were 
eft as much of the rest of the work of the six missions be maintained 
as possible. 

All such readjustment in the interest of the cause of Christ is 
at present blocked by three factors. First, the missions, who founded 
the growing churches and are tied to them by bonds of theology, 


race and sentiment, are loath to give the privileges of co-operation 


with them to other missions now more able to render that aid. 
Together with this goes a denominational loyalty on the part of the 
church which regards with distaste any alliance with a new and 
different mission. Second, missions who might help are usually 
loath to do so. Missions which might take over the task of co-opera- 
tion with important growing churches can do so only if they sacrifice 
static work into which influential missionaries have poured their 
lives, and this the missions are naturally most reluctant to do. When 
to the secretary of a great missionary society it was suggested that 
two static stations be given up in order to take over one growing 
station from a sister mission, he replied quite briefly : ‘ Quite im- 


. possible. Our constituency would never stand for it. We have our 


own field, you know.’ Third, there is lacking any authentic com- 
parative information on the churches and missions of a given country 
as to (a) the state of growth in relation to the effort expended; (b) 
churches and missions which ought to be getting more help in order 
to buy up poping for significant growth; and (c) churches and 
missions where there is excessive expenditure with inadequate 
returns. 

If the International Missionary Council would for each great 
mission field appoint skilled, impartial men, nationals and mission- 
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aries, who would make a careful study covering all churches and 
missions of (1) territory, (2) growth of the church, (3) opportunities 
for expansion and (4) financial resources available to the mission 
and the church, it would soon be in position to remove blocking 
factor number three mentioned in the paragraph above. 

As it published, according to uniform standards, accurate 
information concerning these four items and, with this information, 
statements as to which, if any, missions and boards had refused 
permission to study their fields, blocking factors numbers one and 
two would be weakened or removed. This is sound democratic 
procedure. It is not totalitarian, authoritative control. The missionary 
enterprise needs information, accurate and comprehensive. Give 
the people the facts and they will come to the right conclusions. 
That is basic democratic doctrine. The greatest service which the 
International Missionary Council can do to the missionary cause at 
the present time is to let all the component parts of the enterprise 
see the problem as a whole, see what united action could mean, 
and let then the great body of devout men and women who have 
given their lives that God’s Kingdom might grow make their own 
decisions. 

If, then, the International Missionary Council through the 
Provincial and National Christian Councils would make recom- 
mendations as to the readjustments called for, the readjustments 
which fair-minded Christian leaders felt were essential, and would. 
proceed in a series of meetings, first with the boards and then with 
the missions, to urge these recommendations, or suitable substitute 
actions, on the churches, boards and missions concerned, we should 
in the course of the next few years achieve five important ends : 
1. We should conserve and multiply most of the great growth of the 
newer churches. 2. We should create, by mutually agreeable and 
profitable transfers, areas whose theological and organizational 
outlooks were similar enough to facilitate eventual church union. 
3- We should increase confidence in the supporters of missions 
that the enterprise was being handled efficiently. 4. We should make 
the next decade one of great and good gro Spine the adverse 
circumstances. 5. We should focus attention on the Church and 
its growth as the paramount purpose of the missionary enterprise. 
We should have saved from the fire most of the valuables in the 
house. What losses took place in economizing in static or introductory 
areas would have been more than made good by the rapid expansion 
in growing fields. The evangelization of the world would be definitely 
nearer. We should have used adversity to contribute in an important 
fashion to the triumph of our Lord. 

D. A. McGavran 





THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA 
By J. H. SEXTON 


te is believed that in remote times native tribes migrated to 


Australia in two separate streams, one from the coast of Africa, 
the other from the shores of India. One bore the characteristics of the 
negroid family, the other of the Dravidians of India. The first tribes 
must have occupied Australia for a long period, for they left traces 
behind extending to comparatively recent times. 

Missionaries acquainted with the present natives of Australia and 
Dravidians in India declare that they are people connected with one 
family, so much are they alike in their habits and ways. The people 
of the second migration were evidently superior in intelligence and 
valour, for they waged war against their predecessors and eventually 
overwhelmed them. They spread themselves out fanwise over the 
vast spaces of a new continent, making their strongholds in the por- 
tions of the country which were well supplied with food and water. 
The people became settled eventually in definite tribal boundaries 
and were governed not by kings or chiefs but by the old men of the 
tribe. A kind Providence had provided in this new land sufficient 
animal food, fish and fowl, to supply their needs. Their customs, laws, 
— and language became varied as the groups settled in tribal 

undaries, but in the main one pattern remained and similar means 
of intercourse were established between the whole race. 

Some statisticians are fond of placing the number of these people 
at a million, but the general view is that they comprised half a 
million souls when in 1778 Captain Cook planted the British flag on 
the shores of Australia. Historians date the beginning of the decline 
of the Aborigines of Australia from the time when they came into 
contact with the white race, but there is reason to believe that a decline 
had already begun before the white man arrived. Some of the most 
able missionaries to the Aborigines, who worked among them from 
the foundation of Australia, have left records behind them which show 
that some amount of disintegration was at that period at work among 
the tribes. They declared that the native system carried within itself 
the seeds of decay and could only survive by-the coming of a new 
order. They saw in native life and practices an illustration of St Paul’s 
words, “They that live after the flesh shall die’. 

But this decline was increased when settlement beganinthecountry 
and has been so much accelerated that, out of the half million native 
people in Australia existing when settlement first began, only 
76,000 now remain. The decline of the native race in Australia is put 
down to cruelty towards them, but this is not by any means the full 
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explanation of the situation. That there have been many sad tragedies 
caused by government officials and exploring parties in Australia 
none can deny, but the worst of these have not occurred in modern 
times. The early period of colonization provided the occasion for the 
worst calamities, for then white and black came into fierce collision. 
When the white invader began to push into the interior in order to 
form pastoral holdings and settlements, trouble became intensified. 

This clash between white and black meant disaster to the natives, 
who could not withstand the white man in his advance by the use 
of primitive weapons. At first the Aborigines welcomed the white 
settlers, little dreaming of the ultimate result of pastoral holdings 
being established among them. It soon however became evident 
that the natives could not live as formerly where cattle stations were 
formed, for the stock required their soakages and wells, while the cattle 
devoured and trampled down a good deal of their natural food supply. 

The natives soon found themselves changed from ‘lords of the 
soil’ to mendicants, and were made to feel that their former tribal 
inheritance had passed to the white man for ever. In many cases they 
were forbidden to cross former territory, the newcomers asserting 
that the cattle would stampede at the smell of the black man. The 
new proprietors were backed up by the laws of the land, and when 
breaches occurred, natives were taken by the police hundreds of miles 
to stand in law courts with utter bewilderment, to give an account of 
themselves in ‘Pidgin English’ instead of in their own native tongue. 
All this is now changing and better methods are being tried. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the founding of cattle 
stations created an opportunity for the most active Aborigines to 
become boundary riders, drovers and stockmen. In these departments 
they have arrived at such proficiency that their work is absolutely 
indispensable on the stations. It can be claimed that few dividends 
would be paid by the great pastoral companies without the service 
of the Aborigines. Around these stations gathered members of the 
tribe to which these workers belonged, and endeavoured to adjust 
themselves to a new environment. 

It can be said that the abuses which have occurred have not arisen 
so much through any kind of policy adopted by the nation but rather 
through the lack, from the inception of the Commonwealth, of a 
definite programme for dealing with a native race. A chance of retriev- 
ing the situation came to some extent with the achievement of 
federation, but the opportunity was missed and, instead of the natives 
being included in the new Constitution, they were left in the charge 
of each State. Strenuous efforts are however being made to alter this 
arrangement, in the light of the general feeling that the care of the 
Aborigines should be a Commonwealth responsibility. 

It is asserted that the Christian community in Australia has failed 
in its duty towards the Aborigines, and it must be confessed that the 
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Church as a whole has never properly tackled the aboriginal problem. 
It has not been for want of the missionary spirit, for Australian 
churches have established successful missions in India, China, Korea, 
Africa and elsewhere. Nor can it be said that they have entirely for- 
gotten to act on the three last words of the Great Commission, 
“Beginning at Jerusalem’. Australia has sent missionaries and leaders 
into the neighbouring islands, where a have done successful work. 

Why then is it that the Church as a whole has not dealt in the same 
spirit with the aboriginal problem? The reason is plain. In the Pacific 
Isles and New Guinea the mission leaders dealt with settled tribes, in 
fact with native races deriving their living from the soil; but with the 
Australian Aborigines the position is entirely different, for they are a 
race of food gatherers, and not food producers, and this creates an 
almost insuperable problem. The fact that only about 10,000 out of 
76,000 Aborigines left in Australia have come under Christian 
influence clearly indicates the difficulty of dealing with a scattered, 
migratory race spreading over a vast continent. 

It is worth considering what happens when missionary work is 
begun among a migratory race. Some centre is chosen for the purpose, 
and the missionaries endeavour so to act in connexion with the move- 
ment as to retain the hunting instincts of the natives and to prevent 
their settling down in idleness around the station. The missionaries 
concentrate on the children and try to educate and train them. But 

arental instincts are strong, and the older people keep in close prox- 
imity to the station, and as time advances take up residence there. 
This then creates a problem of food supplies, and missionaries have 
to give much time and attention to meeting the natives’ physical 
necessities. But it is certain that bodies as well as souls must be 
considered in dealing with the Aborigines. 

Despite these disabilities, some very successful missions have 
been founded in Southern and Northern Australia, in the far interior 
along the Gulf of Carpentaria, in Queensland and along the coast-line 
of Western Australia. 

There are really three aspects of this aboriginal problem. There 
is the question of how to deal with the full-blooded Aborigines, living 
in remote places on the continent. Anthropologist and missionary 
alike favour the policy of leaving them undisturbed for the present, 
allowing them to carry on their tribal customs and practices without 
interference, thus preserving their tribal integrity as long as possible. 

The detribalized natives are in a different category, for they 
represent a growing section, which has broken away from the original 
stock and cut itself adrift from both the customs and restraints of the 
tribes. They are in a pitiable condition, for they have lost their 
anchorage. With their Corroboree and other sacred rites gone, a void 
is created which can only be filled by the establishment of some new 
way of life, and here lies the opportunity for mission work. 
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The Half-Castes now becoming so numerous in Australia form 
another section which must receive attention, for they come into 
closer contact with civilized centres than the other classes and, strange 
to say, make a stronger appeal as the offspring of white fathers. 
Efforts are being made by educational processes to fit them for 
citizenship, for the general view is that their future destiny lies in 
their assimilation with the white race. 

Now, to make any effort to save the native race worth while, there 
must be sympathetic —— between the various governments 
and missions. There are hopeful signs that this will come as time 
advances. It is significant that the States in which the majority of the 
Aborigines live have declared the best method of approach to the 
natives to be through Christian missions. This is the nght conclusion 
and it is in accord with the proclamations made at the founding of the 
States, to the effect that the natives were to receive the benefits of 
civilization as well as the blessings of the Christian religion. 

To meet the present situation the whole missionary programme is 
being reviewed with the object of making some fresh approach to this 
culled problem. The National Missionary Council 3 Australia is 
leading the way by asking for better training for those sent out to 
work among the Aborigines. It is realized that knowledge of the 
language of the natives is necessary in order to get down to the roots 
of their thinking, as well as acquaintance with the tribal laws and 
customs of the people concerned, if successful work is to be .done: 
The average citizen asserts frankly that the care of the natives is a 
‘government concern, and he is content to leave the whole matter in 
the hands of the authorities. In educational circles the interest in the 
Aborigines is mainly intellectual, and centres in the art and handicraft 
lore and legend of the native race. But much more is needed if there 
is to be any satisfactory future for the Aborigines. 

Justice demands that every consideration be given to a dis- 
inherited people. The white man has completely shattered the whole 
fabric upon which the native x ery rested; the loss of his hunting 
grounds, his ceremonials, ritual and sacred places has brought the 


Aboriginal mental complexity, so that he is in a maze and acts like a 
man lost in the bush. 

The call of duty comes afresh to the Christian community to 
guide the Aboriginal in his perplexities, and to help him pass from 
the old order to the new, and finally bring him into citizenship. The 
idealist and realist may well co-operate in the task of giving perpetuity 
to one of the most interesting races of mankind. 


J. H. Sexton 








REVIEW ARTICLE 
RECENT MISSIONARY LITERATURE IN GERMANY 


= the October 1941 issue of this Review, Professor M. Schlunk, 

of Tiibingen, Germany, gave a review of recent German 
missionary literature since 1939, which showed that even now 
during the war, when German missionary societies are cut off from 
their mission fields, German theologians as well as Christian readers 
are continuing to study and rethink missionary theory and practice. 
To the twenty-nine books and pamphlets mentioned there two 
more may be added which have appeared since then and 
which represent another valuable contribution to the study of 
missions. 

The first of these two pamphlets is purely theoretical or doctrinal. 

It is a study by Justus Winkelmann called Die Bedeutung der Mission 
fiir die Kirche, (The significance of foreign missions to the Church). 
It ap as volume 26 of the ‘Allgemeine Missionsstudien’, 
edited by Dr M. Schlunk and Dr W. Freytag. Winkelmann em- 
phasizes the tremendous importance of foreign missions to the 
Church at home as one of her chief functions, or rather as the chief 
function and task, which she has to fulfil at the express command 
of Christ and as His representative. Foreign missions are part of 
the Revelation of God, which is not a past and accomplished act, 
but is still in the process of consummation. The Church must 
on this work, because she is the Body of Christ, the guardian. of 
the historical Gospel and of the Word of the Cross. This, the Word 
of the Cross, should be the only message and aim of all missio 
work by the Church, just as Christ Himself and Christ alone should 
be her strength and guide in this enterprise, which far surpasses 
all human powers. Only so long as the Church exercises this dynamic 
task can she’ withstand all the dangers and temptations which result 
from her sojourn in this world, namely, spiritual pride and self- 
complacency, as well as secularization. The missionary enterprise 
links the Church to the course of history of this world, (how true 
this statement is we can see again from the events of this present 
war). The Church herself becomes one of the factors of world 
history and through her intimate connexion with the history of 
mankind learns to understand and appreciate the great trends and 
aspirations of the nations and peoples. But if the Church is to remain 


loyal to the principles of her great missionary task, she must identify 

herself with none of the causes or events of secular history and thus 

avoid being drawn into the whirlpool of destruction with the nations, 
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firmly believing in the ultimate victory of Christ. The author closes 
by saying: 


If the Church to recognize foreign missions as her primary task, if 
she realizes that she is an institution for the ‘sending of the Gospel to all 
nations’, this will have a deep influence on her whole life and being. 


The other contribution to missionary literature is a pamphlet 
entitled Junge Karchen auf dem Wege zur Einheit (Young Churches 


on the road to unity), published as volume 62 in the series ‘Sendende 
Gemeinde’. 


It is not without ——- that the unity of the Christian 
Church should be one of the chief concerns in this present time of 


war. Doctrinal controversies flourish in times of ease and prospe 
but in times of stress and suffering, ‘under the Cross’, so to 
Christians are reminded more of the things that unite them than 
of those that separate them. 

Foreign missions have always been ‘under the Cross’. The words 
of Wilhelm Loehe put as a motto at the head of this pamphlet, 
though written in 1845, still hold true: 


The thought of the One Fold and the One Shepherd . . . must penetrate 

missions, or else they know not what they are and what they do. 

Far reign missions are nothing but the One Church of God in action, 
the realization of the one, holy, catholic (universal) Church. 


The table of contents covers the following important mission 
fields: East Africa (by H. Scholten, Bethel mission), South Africa 
W. Schaberg, Herrnhut mission), West Africa (E. Ramsauer, 

remen), India (G. Staehlin, Leipzig), China (H. Maurer, Korntal), 
Japan (G. Rosenkranz, Heidelbe _ The Dutch East Indies are 
not mentioned, because there the movement towards Christian unity 
is of such recent origin and such small extent that it did not justify 
the inclusion of a separate article. Each article gives a brief résumé 
of the history and the present status of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missionary work in the area and an exposition of the peculiar 
problems and difficulties with regard to Christian unity in that 
field. We are told of the steps taken so far towards co-operation 
between different societies or native churches, and of plans and 
4 for the future development in this direction. Although there 
is little new information,—most of it refers to the time before the 
outbreak of the present war,—the way in which the material is 
collected and presented gives an excellent survey of the history and 
development of this most important phase of missionary work in 
the world. 

There are two articles of a general nature, by Dr Karl Harten- 
stein, former director of the Basel Mission, on Die Kirche und die 
Kirchen (The Church and the Churches), and by Dr M. Schlunk, 

14 
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Professor of Missions in Tiibingen, on Wohin fiihrt der Weg? 
(Where does the road lead?) Dr Schlunk shows that, generally 
speaking, two different ways are attempted towards greater unity 
on the mission fields. One is by the creation of National Christian 
Councils, where Christians of various groups and denominations 
meet in discussion. These bodies are rather loosely organized and 
have little more than advisory capacities. The other way is the 
formation of unified church ies on a doctrinal basis, as for 
example the Lutheran Churches in China and India. “We can only 
wish’, is the author’s conclusion, ‘that no matter which way 
is chosen, this consolidation may increase the strength of the 
young churches without endangering their faith and confessional 
s ‘ 


Dr Hartenstein’s treatise on ‘the Church and the Churches’, 
which is outstanding in its depth and sincerity, forms the theologi 
introduction and basis for the whole booklet. He seeks to lead the 
reader to the Biblical foundation of the entire question. St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, containing that grand vision of the Body 
of Christ, is the central document of the New Testament for the 
secret of the true Church. The unity of the Church lies in the fact 
that she had one Lord, Christ, and one Holy Word, the Gospel, 
through which she calls all men to join this one body, baptizes 
them with one baptism, illumines them in one faith, fills them with 
the one Spirit, leads them to the one Father. Wherever the New 
Testament speaks of the Church, it speaks of the One Church, of 
the oneness of the Church in Christ. 

This Church has a part in the mystery of her head and Lord, 
in that she is wholly human and wholly divine, like Jesus Himself; 
wholly divine, because she is the place of His presence, the con- 

tion of the elect, the agency of the witness concerning the 
ord of the one Lord and the faith of the one flock, in short, the 
reality of the Body of Christ; wholly human, because she appears 
in weakness and poverty, imperfect in all her members, bearing 
the cross, awaiting the consummation. We must distinguish, 
therefore, between the invisible and the visible Church, but we 
must not separate them: we must never lose sight of or faith in their 
essential unity. 

Are there any signs by which the Church, the visible Church, 
may be recognized? Yes, the true Church may be known, not in 
outward uniformity, to be sure, or in strict doctrinalism, but in the 
act of confessing her faith, and in the life of her members: 


If our confessions [writes Dr Hartenstein as a Lutheran] mention as the 
signs of the true Church the pure preaching of the Word and the right 
inistration of the Sacraments, they apparently do not mean any legal 

or institutional marks, but a mysterious act, perpetrated through power 


from above. 
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But as the essence of the Sacraments lies in the Word, so the 
Word is after all the true mark of the true Church, the confession 
of the Word, the faith in the Word, the works of charity through 
the Word, the hope in the fulfilment of the Word. ‘Heaven and 
Earth shall pass away, but My Word shall not pass away.’ Herein 
lies the unity of the Church of God on earth. 

In reality, however, we are confronted with a Christianity torn 
apart, with a bewildering mass of different groups and bodies, all 
calling themselves Christians. Yet the cry for unity grows stronger 
and stronger, as we saw at the Madras meeting, and this cry can 
no longer be silenced. True, these various denominations have their 
historical reasons and often have proved to be tools in the hands of 
God to bring out some forgotten truth and to demonstrate the 
abundance of the Church of Christ; but all this is no excuse for us. * 
We must realize that Christ envisaged His Church to be one, and 
that He asks us to find our way back to the common source from 
which all these churches have sprung. Herein lies the road to unity, 
that all churches should endeavour, in all humility, without self- 
complacency, without preconceived ideas and stubborn doctrinalism, 
to listen to the Word, to Christ. If we do that, then we shall see 
that certain differences which formerly created schisms, like those 
between the great churches of the Reformation, must no longer 
be regarded as factors bound to separate Christian churches. 
More difficult will be the union of those churches where tradition 

lays a part as a supplement to the Holy Scriptures, as in the 

lican and the Orthodox Churches. Most difficult is the relation 

to the Roman Catholic Church, which still keeps aloof in her claim 

that she is the only true Church, by wrongly identifying the Word 

of God with the doctrines of the Church, faith with eobaiasing to 

the rules of the Church and the Kingdom of God with her own 
organization. 

Dr Hartenstein closes with the hope that the voices of the young 
churches assembled at Madras may be heard also by the old churches 
of the West and that even now in the midst of the war there may be 
granted to us a fuller realization of the Body of Christ. 


EricH F. VOEHRINGER 





REVIEWS OF .BOOKS 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CHURCH TO-DAY 


THe OLD TESTAMENT IN THE WorLD CuurcH. With special reference to 
the Younger Churches. By Goprrey E. Puitiies. London: Lutter- 
worth Press. ros. 1942. 


Lae subject of this very valuable study involves both important 
* theological issues and difficult educational problems. 

The first and main theological issue is: Can the Christian Church 
dispense with the Old Testament? Can it understand and receive 
Christ without understanding and receiving what the Old Testament, 
rightly used and understood, has to give? Professor Phillips answers 
clearly, No. 


These books are not preparation for, but part of, the communication of 
God to. man which is the eternal Gospel; without them, even having the 
New Testament, we shall read it with distorted vision, get its perspective 
wrong, miss its fullness of truth about God in His redemptive dealings with 
man, and even falsify its picture of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 


In Brunner’s metaphor, the Old Testament is the first part, 
and the New Testament the closing words of a sentence; one sentence, 
neither part fully intelligible without the other, the final part decisive. 
Applying this to the teaching of new converts, Professor Phillips 
points out that the religion of the early Semites was closely akin 
to rudimentary religion all over the world. 


If then something happened which for one people changed that religion 
into the worship of the alone holy God, which Jesus Christ could assume, 
build upon and transfigure, the Scriptures which enshrine those i 
must, it would seem, relevant to all parts of the world now... . They 
have something to say which is vital and indispensable. 


But there is a further theological issue: Christians must believe 
that the Word which in the fullness of time was made flesh was 
throughout all ages the Light that lighteth every man, that all ele- 
ments of truth which are to be found even in primitive paganism, 
much more those found in the higher religions and philosophies of 
China and India, have been inspired by the one Spirit of truth. It 
may be asked, then, was not, for instance, the teaching of the 
Upanishads on the transcendent spiritual Divinity, to which man’s 
spirit is in essence akin, a partial but true preparation for the full 
revelation in Christ? And if so, may not the Christian Church in 
India use parts of the Upanishads as at least an addendum to the 
Old Testament? 
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Professor Phillips does not directly deal with this point, or dis- 
cuss what is involved in the conception of a praeparatio evangelica 
among the Gentiles. On a closely connected topic, he very wisely 
points out that Christianity will indeed be enriched by the ‘baptizing 
unto Christ’ of those things in India’s religious and cultural heritage 
in which her sons justly glory; 


but not if there is a mere addition sum of items essentially Hindu and items 
essentially Christian; still less if a selection is made of those items in Chris- 
tianity which ‘appeal to Indians’, and these are re-stated or re-interpreted 
in the light of the Hinduism already held." 


Preparatory to his study of the educational problems, Professor 
Phillips gives in his Part One a very useful account of the present 
use of the Old Testament in the ‘Younger Churches’, <a man 
examples of the difficulties of rightly presenting the Old Testament 
in en to the whole pals of Christ. The modern West has 
also several of these difficulties. The root principle is, of course, 
as he says, found 


in the thought of progressive revelation, or gradual education of the human 
race as it grew in ability to learn; of increasingly clear manifestations of God 
through His acts in history. 


Here comes the educational problem: how, in detail, are children, 
or childlike converts, to be brought up to the intellectual level at 
which these conceptions can be real to them; and in the years before 
they can reach this stage, how is the Old Testament to be used? On 
this, Professor Phillips, as he says in his introduction, has aimed at 
laying foundations rather than at erecting a building. Details must 
be worked out in each country by those who teach, who train ministers 
and teachers and who frame.forms of worship. But he gives much 
useful guidance for this difficult work. In particular, he discusses 
briefly the need for ‘shorter Old Testaments’ for the use of the 
‘younger churches’, while insisting that sooner or later they must 
have the whole. The present reviewer would have desired a distinctly 
bolder treatment of this question, which is of great practical 
importance. 

Altogether, this book is of very great value, both for what it 
directly contains, and for the impetus which it should give to fuller 
study of the vitally important questions with which it deals. 


F. J. Western 
LONDON 


1 Cf. on this a passage in Prof. Dodd’s The Authority of the Bible (pp. 198-201) 
in which he discusses the elements of Greek thought which entered into the thought 
of the New Testament and of the Early Church, 
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THE NATURE OF THE EARLY:CHURCH 


THe NATURE OF THE EarLy Cuurcu. By Ernest F. Scott. New York and 
London: Scribners. $2.00. 8s. 6d. 1941. 


ff gee important book is written with a charm of style and sim- 
licity of language which at first reading may conceal the 
deep thought and detailed study which lie behind it. The thesis 
however is not so simple that it can be fully appraised in one reading. 
The Early Ch is unique in the immediacy of its experience 
of our Lord. For a very short time it continues His utter other- 
worldliness. Then as the hope of a speedy Second Advent fades, the 
Church finds that it must come to terms with the world. Thus the 
first ecstatic worship of prophets and speakers with tongues passes, 
and a Church-order, a settled ministry and liturgical forms appear. 
The sect ideal of separation is laid aside and the Church takes up 
the task of conquering the world, even though it means the use 
of worldly weapons. Theology becomes less typically Hebrew, de- 
pendent, that is, upon revelation, and more Greek, based upon 
reason. Absolute standards are impossible to maintain—they had been 
meant for the Kingdom, not for this world-order—so the demands 
of Jesus are toned down and qualified. Radical opposition to the 
state persists through Apostolic times, but later even this is to be 
changed to alliance. That which explains all these changes is the 
passing of the original assurance, first subject of our Lord’s preach- 
ing, and ground of the Apostles’ faith, that the Kingdom is at hand. 
Yet Dr Scott would have us hesitate before we write off these 
oe as mere decline. Compromise is often to be understood as 
an adaptation to environment which alone makes survival possible. 
With regard to worship, Church-order, theology and ethics, we are 
to accept our condition and not bewail it, since it is the inevitable 
condition of eager A becoming ours. That to which we are 
called by this study of the Church’s origins is no forced attempt to 
become again that ‘group of believers, looking from hour to hour for 
the Lord’s return’. Rather it is to maintain the age-long attitude of 
the Church which 


never ceased to be conscious that amidst the visible order it stood for the 
higher one. . . . The little company at Jerusalem has grown into a multitude 
that cannot be numbered, with interests so many and varied that the central 
one is too easily forgotten. In those primitive days we see the Church in its 
essential nature, as the brotherhood which waited on earth for the Kingdom 
of God (p. 240). 


This is a provocative thesis. Many questions one would like to 
ask, and some statements one would like to c . There is an 
inescapable pessimism about this view of the y Church, ‘the 
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beginning is also the consummation’ (p. 13). The splendour of the 
ramen age can never be eer: How different from those 
orward-looking words ‘Greater works than these shall ye do... .’ 
Was our Lord so unaccommodating towards conditions of society 
(p. 4°) for example, in Matt. xvil, 24? Is not interpretation of 
is teaching, as in the Sermon on the Mount, which makes 
it impossible of fulfilment under this world-order, due to 
occidental literal-mindedness? Can the end of the post-Resurrec- 
tion appearances be explained merely on the ground of subjective 
change (‘their responsiveness enotunily weakened’, p. 56), and if so 
why does 1 Cor. xv, 4-8 end with an unresponsive kicker against 
the goad? Was Tertullian ‘the most intellectual of the Fathers’ 
(Pp. 93)? Is the view of the Church as ‘the new incarnation of Christ’, 
expounded as Pauline on page 115, really so foreign to the 
earlier Apostles (p. 109), or to the Lord who called them (p. 64)? 
Does ‘Reformation always take the form of rebellion against church 
authority’ (p. 194)? Did the world recognize ‘before the Church did, 
that the Christian message was universal’ ( p. 232), and how does this 
square with the statement that ‘its teaching was hopelessly out of 
sympathy with the mind of the age’ (p. 97)? 
here are some inaccuracies: A Chinese is called a Chinaman 
on page 137, and C. H. Dodd is given his initials once correctly and 
twice as H. C. (p. 242 f.). The index might profitably have been 
somewhat fuller. 

It will be seen how many questions for one reader this work has 
raised. In the minds of missionaries perhaps most will be raised, and 
answered, by chapter vii, where in the life-work of the greatest of all 
missionaries we are left in no doubt as to the primacy of the Church. 

JoHN Foster 

Setty Oak CoLLeces, BIRMINGHAM 
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Viwa Mais Atta. By J. Atves Correia. Lisbon: Edicao da Accao Mis- 
sionaria. 8 escudos. 1941. 


# exe book is significant not only for its contents but because its 

author, formerly a Roman Catholic missionary in Nigeria, is 
now the procurator in Lisbon for the missions of the Order of the 
Holy Spirit, an Order which in recent years has done much to 
extend Roman Catholicism in Portuguese Colonies. The book has 
eres moreover, the imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Lisbon. 

The author has a ‘concern’ about the state of the religious life 
among his Roman Catholic compatriots. He sounds a clarion call to a 
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sense of ‘the much forgotten Christianity of the Holy Spirit’, pleads 
for the realization of the ‘Higher Life’ in personal experience, for its 
practical application in social relations and its extension to the 
missionary task. His main contentions apply with equal force to 
Roman Catholics and Protestants alike. In these matters ‘there is no 
difference: all have sinned and come short of the glory of God’. 

He holds strongly that Christianity stands for social betterment. 
True religion is a disturbing factor, never content with conditions as 
they are, a judgment on man and on his ways. He condemns exploita- 
tion of the people on the simple but sufficient ground that it prevents 
the realization of the ‘Higher Life ’ which God purposes for all. 

The latter part of the book is devoted mainly to the extension of 
the ‘Higher Life’ in missionary motive, message and means. Padre 
Correia illustrates his contention that life at a ‘low level is indifferent 
to the missionary vocation’ by an analysis of the period of decadence 
in the Church in Portugal which followed the era of intense missionary 
zeal to which the discovery of the Zaire (Congo) in 1486 had given 
rise: : 


Some pious Portuguese are astonished at the progressive paganization of, 
Portugal, beginning from the end of the eighteenth century. But that was 
exactly when Portugal ceased to be missionary and allowed the missions in 
India, Brazil, Mozambique and Angola to die . . . in this latter great colony 
of our fallen empire there remained only one European missionary and one 
Brazilian, both seculars; of regular missionaries three only, one a Capuchin 
and two Carmelites (pp. 148-9). 


The one remedy for this state of affairs, which continued well into 
the nineteenth century, is that the Portuguese Catholics, as distinct 
from the State, must recapture a sense of missionary vocation: 


We must give of our sons and daughters to the missions and not refuse 
our money to the apostolate; the money which otherwise we would give for 
the devoted feasts and pomps dedicated to our (popular) saints. 


Two possibilities—he calls them pesadelos (nightmares)—weigh 
on the author’s spirit. The one, arising from his Catholicism, is the 
fear that the government may some day cut off its subsidies to mis- 
sions and missionaries. The other is born of his social passion : 


If one day (which we hope will never come) Portugal should consider 
that the official pecuniary subsidy she gives to her missionaries demands 
that they be dumb dogs (caés mudos) before the abuses of authority on the 
part of her officials or because of the cupidity of her planters, this would be 
tantamount to the corruption of her apostles and inutilize a long and costly 
historical sacrifice. If she should demand of the missionary that he smother 
in the Black people the sense of their human dignity and their liberty in 
order that thereby they become more easily prperonie. it would profane the 
missionary and reduce his message to the level of an opiate of souls (pp. 176~7). 


This is well said, and not without reason, as those who have 
worked in tropical Africa mission fields can testify. Any protest 
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against abuses of authority is likely to get short shrift from those 
responsible, who hide behind the smoke screen that ‘missionaries 
should not interfere in politics’. 

The active and widespread work of Protestant missions in the 
Portuguese Empire is frequently referred to by Padre Correia, who 
admits its justification in the light of the slackness of Portuguese 
Catholics during a century and more of indolence and indifference. 
‘We should have been so alert that their pioneering presence would 
not have been necessary.’ He flays 


patriots, some of them fervent Catholics, who content themselves with 
imperiously demanding the expulsion of heretics, but who will not give a 
penny voluntarily towards missions, on the ground that there are so many 
pagans here in Portugal . . . 


others, doubtless without due consideration, ‘sigh for the old Inquisi- 
tion which rid the country of the Protestants’. The author caustically 
comments: 


What will be the impression made on foreigners when they hear such 
bizarre expressions of our patriotism? They will naturally conclude that we 
are a worn-out people, raging impotently, which wishes not to educate, but 
seeks if possible to ye pars others who come to educate, the Natives living in 
the possessions we still call ours (p. 156). 


The best way in which to offset Protestant activities, with their 
network of missions, their numerous and able personnel, including 
pastors, professors, medical men and nurses, with hospitals some- 
times better equipped than those of the government itself, with 
everything else which naturally makes them preferred by Natives and 
Europeans alike, is for the Roman Catholics themselves to take hold 
of the work. This is Padre Correia’s one remedy against other con- 
fessions entering into the heritage of the Portuguese Catholics: work 
and more work, not impotent ravings grrtach make the world laugh) 
demanding that international liberty should be excommunicated. 
___As to the support of Protestant missions, he asks: Is there anyone 
so simple as to believe that they are supported by the governments of 
the countries from which they hail? He could wish that Portuguese 
Catholics would take a leaf out of the Protestant book in the matter 
of voluntary support of missions and that they would learn from 
the liberality of Belgian Catholics. It is good to have the canard 
that Evangelical missions in Portuguese Colonies are supported b 
governments for ulterior ends so effectively and eloquently quashed. 

As one of these ‘dissenting evangelical brethren’ referred to on 
page 132, the writer of this review feels that the difference which 
ape us from men like Padre Correia is not great. No unbridge- 
able gulf is here to divide. Canterbury, Geneva, Rome and Con- 
stantinople could and should meet on the basis of the Higher Life 
(Vida mais alta). We all believe that the conversion of souls can only 
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be effected by the sacrifice of Christians linked to the once-offered 
sacrifice on Calvary. This surely is common ground to all who are ‘in 
Christ’, as ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself’. 


Joun T. TucKER 
Donp1, ANGOLA 





JEWS IN A GENTILE WORLD 


Jews un A GENTILE Wor_p. Edited by Isacque GrAEBER, STUART HENDER- 
SON BRITT AND OTHERS. ew York and London: Macmillan. 


$4.00. 18s. 1942. 


Ts contributors to this scholarly and objective symposium 
represent a cross-section of American university fife. They 
include men from California, Florida, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Yale and Harvard. Whereas much of the text is of general and world- 
wide significance, the main emphasis falls on the situation in America. 
While the title of the book suggests Jews in a Gentile rather than 
a Christian world, much of the emphasis is none the less placed on 
Jew and Christian rather than Jew and Gentile. 

An introductory chapter by Professor Carl J. Friederich of 
Harvard Universi with anti-semitism as a challenge to 
Christian culture. Major facts in causing the rise of modern anti- 
semitism are enumerated as follows: the weakening of a positive 
belief in the ethical standards of Christianity; the rise of pseudo- 
scientific dogmas of a materialist type; the increasing predominance 
of the business man in ronan countries; and the gradual ascend- 
ency of the working man. ‘Throughout this chapter the anti-Christian 
character of anti-semitism is stressed. Confirmation is given of 
Maurice Samuel’s claim in his book, The Great Hatred, that anti- 
semitism is a campaign — Christ the Jew. 

As a way out the author suggests that ‘in a democratic society 
of nations, there should be ready acceptance of a Jewish national 
home, if Jewish people desire to maintain one’. We wish the solution 
of anti-semitism were as simple as that, but fear that the creation 
of a Jewish State, which we believe is implied, would create a geo- 
graphical ghetto. If we cannot solve the problem of the Jew within 
a nation, are we likely to solve it by creating a Jewish nation within 
the society of nations? Whatever the solution may be, we" agree 
that anti-semitism must be combated vigorously as undemocratic, 
anti-Christian, unethical and a threat to both culture and civilization. 

Subsequent chapters deal with the problem of race, with a 
denial that the Jews are a race, though they have kinship in blood 
to a degree, in culture and in the one experience common to all 
Jews, namely persecution. 
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The sociological considerations of anti-semitism are illuminating, 
as is the chapter on motivation of Jew-Gentile relationships. Causes 
of anti-semitism are recognized as many, very often jumbled and 
always illogical. Reference is made to the Jew’s religious exclusive- 
ness, his international tribalism and the frequent, irritating claim 
to be ‘the chosen people’. For an American Jew to claim that he 
has been an American for seventy years but a Jew for four thousand 
only serves to add fuel to anti-Jewish prejudice, however true the 
statement may be. It creates a feeling that whereas the Jew is in 
our country, he is not of it. Explaining the distinctiveness of the 
Jew is the illuminating statement that the emancipation after the 
French Revolution ‘catapulted the Jew out of the Middle Ages into 
the modern age’. In one generation the Jew jumped over five 
hundred years. 

The conclusion is reached, after much helpful explanation, that 
there is no therapy for anti-semitism. The author maintains that 
the only way in which to overcome latent anti-semitism, which all 
agree exists in the United States, and prevent it becoming overt, is 
by the immediate cultural and ultimate racial assimilation of the 
Jew, for reliance cannot be placed on the essential goodness of 
human nature even in a democracy. In this connexion, one might 
ask whether any moral equivalent for anti-semitism can be found, 
corresponding to the long sought moral equivalent for war. 

It is recognized that even with cultural and racial assimilation, 
the religious separateness of the Jew remains. And it is here that 
most significant statements, from the standpoint of the Christian 
faith, are made. The authors stress the n to teach toleration in 
schools, to use the cinema as a means to counteract anti-semitism 
and finally the importance of working through the churches. The 
crucial and essential difference between church and synagogue 
concerns, it is stated, the divinity of Christ. It is then suggested 
that Christians must help Jews to reverse their traditional attitude 
of denial and rejection of Christ. But is not this what the much- 
maligned missionary to the Jews claims to be doing? ‘There seems 
no conviction on this point, however, for almost in the same breath 
the suggestion is made that fundamental and doctrinal religion 
be surrendered for the social l. 

Escape of the Jew from his conflict of ‘biculturality’ may be 
effected in several ways. One is by rejection of the non-Jewish world 
and a return to a form of ghetto life. At the other extreme is the 
rejection of the Jewish world: the individual is neither Jew nor 
Gentile. A third way, radical and revolutionary, would be for the 
Gentile world, having made Judaism impossible, to tear it to pieces; 
and a fourth way, described as the most rewarding and 
perhaps the most difficult, involves the acceptance of the personality 
of Christ and thus the incorporation in the Jew of the best elements 
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of both Christianity and Judaism. The case of a Jew who went this 
way, recounted in some detail, is indeed impressive and revealing. 
The closing chapters take up specifically the situation and future 
of Jews in America and put forward many practical suggestions as 
to how Christians and Jews may promote tolerance and aid in the 
realization of democratic ideals, to the prevention of anti-semitism. 
In all, the book makes a most important contribution to the 
subject of Jewish-Gentile and Jewish-Christian relationships. 


CoNnRAD HOFFMANN, JR 
New York City 





INDIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


Tue GospeL AND Inpia’s Heritace. By A. J. Appasamy. London and 
Madras: S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan. 1942. 
A New Soctar Orper. By Eppy AsirvaTHaM. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 


Srinivasa Sastri. Madras: Indian Christian Book Club. Rs 3 and 3.8. 
(Club members, Rs 2.8 and 3.) 1942. 


ISHOP B. F. Westcott. once spoke of the raising up in India 
of ‘men who shall interpret the faith of the West to the East, 
and bring back to us new illustrations of the one infinite and eternal 
Gospel’. That vision still awaits adequate fulfilment; for notable 
constructive thought can hardly be claimed hitherto as among the 
many encouraging signs of life and growth in the Indian Church. 
These two books, therefore, are w: to be welcomed as a distinct 
stirring of the waters. The one is a thoughtful presentation of the 
life and teaching of Christ in the light of Hindu religious thought; 
the other a painstaking and detailed discussion of all the main 
questions involved in the concept of a new social order. 

This latter is the third of a series launched by the Indian Christian 
Book Club (a parallel venture to that of the Religious Book Club in 
England), which itself is an encouraging sign of new intellectual 
vigour. The book represents the point of view of a qualified socialism 
(much on the lines of Acland’s Unser Kampf), and a convinced but 
unembittered Indian nationalism. The underlying religious basis is a 
trifle nebulous; it a to be that of an undogmatic Christianity 
which resolves itself into ‘the Brotherhood of Man rooted in the 
Fatherhood of God’. The central affirmations of the Christian faith 
are never referred to, unless, indeed, they are among ‘the outlandish 
Christian beliefs from the West’ for which Indians have ‘not much 
enthusiasm’. ‘Nobody’, we are told, ‘except the religious bigot, 
wants the indoctrination of pupils in any religious or sectarian 
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dogmas ’ (p. 177). As contrasted with the still ‘superstition-ridden’ 
priests and Moulvis, ‘a great deal of improvement been effected 
among the Christian clergy by what is known as Modernism’ (p. 178). 
This is hardly the new light from the East of Westcott’s vision; but 
it is a viewpoint to be reckoned with as probably shared by many 
thoughtful, but untheological, Indian Christians. 

It is no small thing et on its social and political side the book 
wins high praise from so outstanding an Indian statesman and social 
worker as Mr Sastri. In his foreword he justly commends its freedom 
from popular bias. To the Britisher a few judgments may sound 
prejudiced; but to one familiar with the average Indian point of 
view, its open-mindedness and willingness to see the weak points 
on the In side are what stand out. When, however, Mr Sastri 
writes ‘Nothing has been omitted that has any bearing on the issues 
discussed’, one is tempted to exclaim ‘Would that much had been!’ 
For the exhaustive method of treatment—as well as the resolute 
fairness—often results in rather blurred impressions. Because every 
pro and con must be stated before any conclusion is arrived at—and 
often restated thereafter—conclusions, invariably qualified, do not 
stand out sharply enough. And amid the serried ranks of arguments 
and counter-arguments, of facts and quotations, it is sometimes 
difficult to see the wood for the trees. The author can never leave 
anything out—not even the ideal menu in a restaurant on a holida 
(pp. 343-4) when discussing leisure and recreation. Were his book 
half its length (387 pages), it might be twice as effective. 

Dr Appasamy’s book strikes deeper. Written with a scholarly 
knowledge of both Hinduism and eee it represents a 
different trend in Indian Christian thought. The author is con- 
vinced of the uniqueness of the Christian revelation, and writes 

rsuasively of Christ as the sole Avatar of God, and, in contrast to 

r Asirvatham and his fellow-authors of Rethinking Christianity, is 
sure of the indispensable value of the organized Church and its 
fundamental doctrines. It is perhaps a weakness that no theological 
exposition of these is attempted; so that we are left, for instance, 
with the apparent antinomy of such statements as the following 
unresolved: ‘God Himself became incarnate, lived as a man’; ‘ “I and 
my Father are one” did not refer to any oneness or wep in the 
real nature of God and Christ’. But the special purpose of the book 
is to present the Gospel in the light of the ‘rich spiritual heritage of 
India’, especially that contained in the Bhakti movement. He is alive 
to the possible dangers in this, and warns readers of them. Nothing 
Christian should be neglected because it is not Indian, nor anything 
retained which is not true to the mind of Christ. But he thinks the 
foreignness of the presentation of the faith often results in some 
unreality and lack of depth; a richer and deeper spiritual life would be 
possible if cultivated ‘along lines congenial to the Indian soul’. The 
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Indian orientation leads him to demand a greater emphasis on com- 
munion with God and Christ as the central Christian experience, 
while still insisting on the fact of sin and the need of forgiveness, a 
sense of which ‘is not v among Hindus generally’. In this 
connexion the doctrine of Kerme is lly examined and the truth 
and error in it disentangled. The idea of as Mother he would 
retain, despite some dangers in it, as ‘a beautiful way of thinking of 
the tender, devoted and unselfish love of God’. While rejecting the 
notion of a series of rebirths, he pleads for the idea of ‘spiritual 
development through eternity’ as an unobjectionable Christian 
equivalent. Wherever possible he illustrates the teaching of Christ 
by analogies from Indian religion, but sees them always as ‘broken 
-. acoly and rejects everything out of line with the fuller truth in 
Christ. Thus ‘in India there is no clear recognition of the social 
character of religion’; but Christianity should not follow the indi- 
vidualistic lines of Hinduism. This is a book to be welcomed as a 
step towards that ‘original or creative Christian theology in India’ 
the lack of which the author recognizes. 

Some errors in English (relatively few in Dr Appasamy’s book) 
might be eliminated with advantage in future editions of both books; 
as well as a misquotation of Pope’s well-known couplet on ‘forms of 

vernment’, alinthe the lines neither rhyme nor scan (A New 
Social Order, p. 384). The Indian Christian k Club also needs to 
keep a closer eye on Indian compositors, for misprints occur on 
almost every page. Even the S.P.C.K. volume is not quite immune 
from these: for example, on page 100, line 23, ‘Krishna’ is printed, 
by a mistaken repetition, for ‘Arjuna’. 
C. B. Younc 


EDINBURGH 





TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD IN RELIGION 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF RELIGIONS. By F. L. Parrisu. Scottdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press. No price given. 1941. 


N his Preface the author says, ‘Many attempts have been made in 
the past to provide a scientific classification of the religions of 
history. An. such attempts have resulted in failure.’ The book begins 
by summarizing what the author regards as the classification adopted 
by a number of prominent writers, and condemning them all. The 


remainder of the book consists of the author’s own method of classifi- 
cation. It is difficult to resist the feeling that Mr Parrish’s classifica- 
tion is at least as complete a failure as that of the more recent authors 
whom he pe: His criteria are arbitrarily chosen, after the manner 


innaeus classified plants by the number of stamens and 


in which 
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pistils. That is to say, like Linnaeus he has hit upon some criteria 
of importance, but not the only ones, or even the most important. 
Further, the study even of one religion is so complex that few people 
can be experts on several religions. Mr Parrish is certainly in error 
about many of his facts or his interpretation of them. 

Religions are far too complicated to be subject to the sort of 
docketing that they receive in this book. It is as impossible to give one 
label to the whole of Hinduism (even with four sub-divisions) as it 
would be to generalize about the character of all Englishmen and to 
place them neatly in four sub-divisions. ae it will sufficiently 
illustrate the extraordinary results to point out that early Christianity 
(till about the third century A.D.) is put in the same class as Islam 
(throughout Muslim history). This result arose from a misunder- 
standing of the use of the Arabic word ruh, a careful study of which 
appeared in Professor Levonian’s recent book. If any similarity 
between the two religions is to be looked for in any period of their 
history, it would be sent in their scholastic periods, and not either 
at their commencement or at the present day. 

Among the earlier classifications that the author condemns is the 
uncritical division into ‘true’ and ‘false’. He says that Martin Luther 
included Judaism, Islam and Roman Catholicism among the false 
religions and classified his own religion as true. Very uncritical, and 
very unscientific. But it is curious that St Paul (‘they sacrifice to 
demons and not to Gods’) and St John (‘all who came before me were 
thieves and robbers’) both adopted the same classification. This con- 
viction did not prevent St Paul from recognizing some elements of 
truth among the Gentiles (‘God left not Himself without witness’, 
“as certain even of your own poets have said’, ‘If there be any virtue 
and if there be any praise’). So far from being wrong, it is in truth or 
falsehood that we must look for the final criterion of religion. We may, 
and must, look for and recognize every truth in other religions, their 
doctrines and their practices. We must credit Zoroaster with the great 
discovery that the opponent of all true religion is Druj, the Lie. The 
measure of each religion is its combination of truths and lies, like the 
iron and clay in the image of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. The final 
criterion of religion is its nearness to the religion which is centred 
round Christ, the Way, the Truth and the Life. ‘The present reviewer’s 
belief is that one day there will only be two religions left in the world, 
Christianity and Materialism, the Truth and the Lie. 


L. E. Browne 
GayTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
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FIFTY CENTURIES IN EGYPT 


Tue Lecacy or Ecyer. Edited, with an Introduction, by S. R. K. 
GLANVILLE. Illustrated. London: Oxford University Press. ros. 
1942. 


— collection of essays, which forms the latest volume in the 

4 ’ series, exacts and amply repays close reading. The 
book covers a wide span both in historic time and in the range and 
diversity of the aspects of civilization of which it treats. Professor 
Glanville explains that publication has been delayed owing to the 
war, the claims of national service and difficulties of communication 
having hindered the completion of work which was forward in 1939. 
Sixteen essays by writers of acknowledged authority in their — 
tive spheres mainly indicate or summarize the results obtained by 
research up to the outbreak of the war. 

The opening essay, by the late J. W. S. Sewell, provides the 
reader with a key to Egyptian chronology. There is evidence that as 
early as 3141 B.C. the Egyptians knew the length of the solar year 
within one or two minutes and used a calendar of 365} days. By the 
use also of a second calendar of 365 days the interlocking of the 
two calendars supplied a method of determining historic dates. 
The evidence of inscriptions coupled with astronomy, mathematics 
and chronological data discovered in other lands is laid under 
contribution, and the author hints that what we here touch is not 
so much a cy as an entail. Egypt at the dawn of historic time 
appears already in possession of the results of preceding civilization 
which she conserves. 

In the next essay Miss Margaret S. Drower has traced during 
three millennia the rise and fall, the wars and trades of peoples in 
relation with Egypt, and concludes that Egypt was a pioneer in 
the extension of centralized power from city to nation and thence 
to empire. While studying this article we searched the book for 
a map, which is not. Dr Alan Gardiner follows with a lucid 
description of the transition from hieroglyphic to alphabetical 
writing and outlines Egypt’s probable contribution to this epoch- 
making development. 

Nowhere in all this able symposium has the Editor’s selection 
of an author been more brilliantly vindicated than in the essay on 
Egyptian Art, from the pen of Pralesias Jean Capart. It is impossible 


to epitomize this essay: and let it be granted that art in its many 
forms was the central and characteristic outlet of the genius of 
ancient Egypt. The essayist here has selected certain periods of 
vitality and masterpieces of execution and conveyed not only the 
results of research but the spirit of insight and delight that this art 
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has kindled. His work exemplifies the claim that Egypt’s legacy is 
not only to the countries on her borders and the periods that followed 
her prime, but that there is also a delayed-action legacy when the 
buried treasures of her genius are found in some succeeding age and 
cause once more a ferment and fertilization in the minds of men. 

Limits of space compel us only to indicate the fascinating 
contents of the finely illustrated article on the tools and methods 
employed in making a colossus or a ship, a pendant or a pyramid. 
Another world of interest is opened by Egyptian medicine. The 
medical papyri, magic, surgery, mummification and the scientific 
anatomy to which it led are among the themes here developed. 
Yet another legacy, unearthed in recent years, is the hundreds of 
Greek papyri which have stimulated scholarship and yielded us 
vignettes of common life and remains of the books which men read 
from Alexander’s to Muhammad’s day. They have also enriched 
our knowledge of New Testament Greek. } 

The influence of Egypt upon Israel and its religion is described 
by Professor Oesterley. He shows the traces of dependence in 
Psalm and Proverb upon earlier Egyptian writings, but the proven 
degree of religious indebtedness is small. 

The Egyptian contribution to’ Christianity is dealt with in two 
articles by the late Canon J. M. Creed and Dr De Lacy O’Leary. 
Each nakue confines himself mainly to one conspicuous feature in 
the life of the Egyptian Church. Canon Creed depicts the Catechetical 
school at Alexandria, at its zenith in the third century, and the 
speculative genius of Origen who was its chief lustre. Now Alexandria 
never was Egyptian, and the native genius of Egypt was not specula- 
tive, so the theological contribution of Alexandria comes from a 
spiritual colony of Greece. 

But Christian monasticism is a genuine legacy from Egypt. The 
Nile Valley, as Dr O’Leary shows, was the cradle of monasticism, 
and it spread through the length of Egypt from Nitria to Aswan. 
More than that of any other Egyptian, the life and character of Saint 
Antony has influenced the west. Solitude, austerity, prayer, the 
subdual of the passions and the will, and a great hunger for silence 
and the profoundest contemplation—such were the elements of the 
ascetic life. Its positive a cant and the reaction against city decadence 
and also the avoidance of persecutions led thousands into the deserts, 
and they embraced the life with an abandon which imperilled per- 
spective. The movement spread rapidly in the less fanatical countries 
of Europe and the Near East and was vigorous in the Ireland of 
Patrick and Columba. In Egypt the monasticism of Antony and 
Pachom was simple in intellectual content and rudimentary— 
especially that of Antony—in the ordering of community life; but 
it brought to the young churches of Europe a disciplined sanctity 
equal to the taming of barbarians. 

15 
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The area ro essay deals with the influence of Egypt upon 
Islam—Egypt, the melting-pot where eastern and western ideas 
meet and are fused. Here the mystical, Sufi development has been 
marked, with probable indebtedness to the Christian ascetic tradition. 
The article is a mine of information on Islamic history and culture. 
The final chapter discloses, with detective insight, the outcropping 
of many a rite and custom of remote ages in the popular and current 
practices of to-day. 

This volume Se little to say on problems of the hour in Egypt, 
and herein lies one of its values. It alters our focus from the present 


to longer perspectives and to slower and more potent forces of 
causation. 


Maurice H. RIcHMOND 
SaHaM Toney, NORFOLK 





THE EVANGELICAL WITNESS IN LATIN AMERICA 


On Tunis Founpation. By W. STANLEY Rycrort. New York : Friendship 
Press. 60 cents and $1.00. 1942. 


I* deciding upon Latin America as the theme for the adult mission 
ang book for the American churches in 1942-43, the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement made a strategic choice. As global 
affairs have developed, and especially as the solidarity of the western 
hemisphere has come into the forefront of our thinking, this study 
is unique and timely, giving in concise, scholarly and attractive form 
the answers to many questions about Latin America. 
The book is in a class by itself. Among the numerous volumes on 
Latin America which are coming off the press in swift succession, it 
is difficult to find another of two hundred pages which so completely 
depicts conditions in Latin America aside from political and govern- 
mental problems. And there are few written with a more sympathetic 
understanding of these countries and their people. Dr Rycroft is 
peculiarly equipped to write such a book. ice eighteen years he 
served under the Free Church of Scotland as a missionary teacher 
in Peru, also teaching at the University of San Marcos in Lima where 
in 1938 he received the degree of doctor of philosophy. Shortly after 
his appointment as executive secretary of the Committee on’ Co- 
operation in Latin America, he set out with Dr Mott to travel 
ugh Mexico, Central America, the West Indies and South 
America to assist in holding twelve strategic conferences with the 
E lical workers in these fields. 
sub-title, “The Evangelical Witness in Latin America’, 
indicates the trend ef the book. As background, a clear, concise 
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picture is given of the history and culture of these lands, their social, 
economic and religious problems. In the unfolding story much is said 
about the Roman Catholic Church, not with rancour or in a spirit of 
controversy, but in an honest appraisal of the influence of Spanish 
Catholicism upon the life of these countries and of the fact that the 
heart of the Christian Gospel has not been made known. Dr Rycroft 
then sets forth the history and development of the Evangelical move- 
ment, showing by wealth of illustration what has been the vitality of 
this small group, its influence on the whole of life, and doors now 
open wide for increased service. He shows clearly that it is not the 
sx of those giving the Evangelical witness to combat the Roman 
tholic Church but to preach the Gospel of the Living Christ. 

Of particular interest is the chapter on “The Power of the Printed 
Word’, sketching the history of Hispanic American literature, describ- 
ing the eagerness to read on the part of the fifty per cent of the 
ey wale now literate, and stressing the growing need for character- 

uilding books and for Christian literature for those many who are 
wishing to know if Christianity has an answer to the baffling problems 
of their times. Dr Rycroft tells, out of his own experience, of the work 
of government and Evangelical schools and emphasizes the strategic 
place the latter now hold Vecnene of their influence on the life, health 
and character of countless sons and daughters who are to-day worthy 
citizens of their countries. The chapter on social change and need 
traces the great social transformations now taking place, the injustice, 
poverty, social and economic maladjustment that lie behind these and 
the bearing of the Evangelical movement on these fundamental issues. 

In summary, this book. portrays the struggle in Latin America 
between authoritarianism, largely based on the wealth and power of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the rising tide of democracy. The 
author asserts that politics and economics cannot alone lay a suffi- 
cient foundation for hemispheric democracy and inter-American 
co-operation. This must have a spiritual basis. Latin America is not 
singled out as an area especially in need of individual moral and 
spiritual regeneration, but Latin America, like the rest of the world, 
will never solve her basic problems with social, political or economic 
formulas alone. These countries need, as every nation needs, better 
human beings, and better human beings are only the product of the 
Christian ethic. 

Here is a vital contribution to the missionary programme and 
ag ey of the Church in Latin America. The sale of 65,000 copies 
in the first six months since publication indicates the need that the 
book is meeting. The problem which it presents is inescapable. In 
the light of the current Roman Catholic propaganda against Pro- 
testant missionaries in these republics, this is an answer at once frank, 

, persuasive. It is clear that the Pan-American highway must 
be a ‘highway of the spirit’, a two-way road where religious freedom 
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as well as all the other freedoms must prevail, and where the char- 
acteristics of the Americas, both North and South, moulded by the 
transforming power of Christ, will be blended into a whole which 
will make of the western hemisphere a new world of justice and 
brotherhood. 
ELIZABETH MEREDITH LEE 
New York CITY 





UNDERSTANDING JAPAN 


GOVERNMENT BY ASSASSINATION. By Hucu Byas. New York: Knopf. 
$3-00. 1942. , 


ESPITE the melodramatic title and the lurid cover illustration, 
this is a serious study and a real contribution to the under- 
standing of Japan. During his long residence in Japan of twenty-three 
years, Mr Byas has utilized the facilities available to a correspondent 
to skim the Japanese press and periodicals, to follow up dozens of 
clues as to what was going on in the political world and the political 
demi monde of the patriotic societies, and to investigate the politico- 
religious thinking of numerous acquaintances in various strata of 
society. And freed at last from the limitations of cable charges and the 
restrictions of the censor, he has written freely and fully and in a most 
entertaining way, with keen insight, caustic humour, brilliant phrases 
and illuminating asides. : 

The method is a series of episodes interspersed with topical 
studies profusely illustrated with episodes in Japanese history, from 
1931 on. This allows the writer to give full scope to his gifts as a 
story-teller, and to delight the reader with imperfectly or little-known 
Tales of New Japan. But this method has its drawbacks. Mr Byas is 
compelled to make numerous repetitions and cross-references, and 
even to switch back frequently to pick up the threads in his weaving. 
The result is much brilliant workmanship but some missing of the 
mark and a good deal of confusion for those not familiar with the out- 
line of recent Japanese history in the liberal twenties, the reactionary 
*thirties and the devastating ’forties. 

For instance, Mr Byas rightly interprets the Satsuma Rebellion of 
1877 led by Takamori Saigo as an attempt to defeat the Restoration 
of 1868 by advocating a military diversion into Korea. But the full 
force of this strategy is not realized until one remembers that the civil 

overnment had made a commercial treaty with Korea in 1876. 
Neossoret this reactionary policy was repeated over and over again— 
Prince Ito striving at great risk to his reputation and position to con- 
ciliate Russia, and Prince Yamagata sabotaging all his efforts by using 
Ito’s conservative constitution to engineer war, Baron Shidehara 
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endeavouring to carry out his peaceful diplomacy in China and the 
Kwantung Army and their hangers-on sabotaging his best efforts. 
The end results were ‘reaction at home and aggression abroad’, 
because the Army developed into ‘a sovereign state within the state’. 
_ But the steps by which this was achieved are not made clear in 
Mr Byas’s racy but disconnected stories. That requires chronological 
treatment—a historical narrative, in which step by step the exploita- 
tion of home and foreign events by the military and their more or less 
secret allies, the patriotic societies, for their own purposes is clearly 
rtrayed. It is common knowledge that Japan lost no opportunity of 
rthering her own interests during and just after World War I. It is 
not so vividly recognized that she made full use of the political 
manoeuvring and moral confusion in Europe in the ’thirties to launch 
her Manchurian and Chinese adventures. And even yet few people 
realize all that the fall of Belgium, Holland and France and the 
beleaguering of Britain meant by way of unexpected opportunity for 
Japan in the Far East—leaving vast, colonial empires virtually at her 
mercy. In fact the real decision to embark on aggrandisement was 
made in July 1940, when Admiral Premier Yonai was ousted and 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye became premier, with General Hideko 
Tojo as minister of war and Yosuke Matsuoka foreign minister to 
bluff the United States into false security. 

Considerably more attention might have been given to the réle of 
General Sadao Araki in regalvanizing Shinto into a military-state 
metaphysic. For just as Hideyoshi’s invasion of Korea in the six- 
teenth century left its residuum of expansionist ideology, so Shinto 
has always been a sort of religious reservoir for the patriots, a legacy 
often neglected, but vee at every time of need. True, Buddhism 
played its part under Nichiren, and Buddhist priests have been active 
in recent assassination plots, as Mr Byas makes clear. But Shinto, 
with its sacred-emperor cult, provides just what is needed for a 
cement of empire—mysticism, loyalty, fanaticism. 

Not that liberalism was non-existent or negligible in Japan, as is 
the fashion to assume to-day. But liberalism—whether political and 
legal constitutionalism or economic /aissez-faire capitalism—had little 
chance against machine guns with fanatics behind them. So step by 
step, some legal, some criminal, with newspaper support and public 
toleration, the military gained full control and finally embarked on its 
fantastic adventure. 

Mr Byas tells us nothing about the Christian movement in Japan, 
except to state incorrectly twice over that (Roman Catholic) Chris- 
— was completely extirpated in the seventeenth century. Neither 
does he recount the steps by which the army in particular militarized 
education. Nor does he cover the final tie-up of big business and the 
military in an unholy alliance, which makes the return to power of 
liberalism after the defeat of the military no longer an automatic 
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affair. Just as Hitler has provided against a United Nations policy of 
‘divide and conquer’, so has the Japanese military, in its own way. 

As for the future, Mr Byas’s suggestions are worthy of careful 

litical severity and economic generosity. 

I doubt whether many foreign residents of Korea would agree that 

Japan’s over-rule warranted a continuation of the same, as a possible 

i for the army’s programme of ‘continental expansion’. 
And possibly Formosa x i d become an international army, navy 
and air-force station, to prevent a recurrence of the Navy’s ‘peaceful 
southward expansion’. 

There are a few inaccuracies, but apart from the one mentioned 
above, none to detract from wig ri Holl further -7 on 
how J that way, as a basis for planni to treat Japan 
after she h oa nen defeated. Never again must the military be able 
to sabotage the whole process of peaceful, democratic evolution 
in favour of totalitarianism at home and aggression abroad, in the 
name of a New Order in Greater East Asia. 


L. S. ALBRIGHT 
New York City 





INDIAN CRISIS 


Inpia Witnout Fase: A 1942 Survey. By Kare L. Mrrcuerr. New 


York: Knopf. $2.50. 1942. (INDIA—AN American View. To be 
published shortly. London: John Lane. 10s. 6d.) 


bee main part of this book consists of y survey of the growth of 
the nationalist movement in India and of its treatment by the 
British government. This leads up to an examination of the 

taken to India by Sir Stafford Cripps and of the reasons which in the 
writer’s opinion made their rejection inevitable. The main reasons 
the author finds not in the proposals themselves but in the fact that 
they were not to come into effect until after the war and that in the 
meantime the British refused to make over real power to a pro- 
visional national government. This, she says, was regarded by the 
Congress leaders ‘as a definite indication that the Indian people were 
to remain unarmed and were to be given neither the opportunity nor 
the incentive to fight’. 

This indeed is the real thesis of her book. ‘If England and the 

United States are to be effective against Hitler on the E 
front they urgently need the support of a fully mobilized India 
hghting in co-operation with China to hold Japan at bay in the 


What then can have prevented England from taking so obvious a 
step? For an answer to that question Miss Mitchell takes her readers 


through the story of British administration and policy in India to 
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demonstrate that it has been throughout dominated by the sole 
regard for British interests and the determination to retain power in 
British hands. The facts are ably presented and the development of 
the national movement is well drawn. Her study of the two leading 
figures of Indian Nationalism is particularly fresh and illuminating. 
Jawarhalal Nehru is her hero, though she evidently regrets that he 
has not had the courage to break with Mr Gandhi. For all his 
phenomenal influence over the masses she regards Gandhi as the evil 
genius of the National movement, gathering all power into his hands 
only to call off a campaign when victory was in sight and so to play 
into the hands now of the industrial magnates or landowners and now 
of the government. Miss Mitchell holds that the British have greatly 
exaggerated the seriousness of the divisive elements in India. he this 
is a crucial issue one would have expected to find it more carefull 
treated. The problem of the Indian States she passes over wit 
contempt. To the Depressed Classes she devotes not half a dozen 
sentences. She disparages the strength of the Muslim League and 
refuses to believe that the conception of Pakistan is even now any- 
thing more than the wild fancy which we all thought it to be when it 
was first mooted. Her judgment in all these matters may be correct 
but we should like to have had the evidence more carefully sifted. 
For if the problems of giving India self-government are as sim 
as Miss Mitchell thinks, her case is proved. Nevertheless whether her 
estimate of present realities is just or not, her survey of British poli 
in India since the days of the East India Company contains too mi 
of truth to be pleasant reading for an Englishman who likes to think 
tolerably well of his countrymen. But it does not contain the whole 
truth. It does not recognize the “meme change which has taken 
place in the attitude of the British people to India, especially since 
the last world war. 
The treatment of Indian affairs in the British Parliament ever 
since the impeachment of Warren Hastings has been the story of a 
national conscience slowly awaking and bringing its influence in- 
creasingly to bear upon the problems of British policy in India. 
Advance has not been continuous. It has been far too slow and far 
too cautious, but a decisive moment was reached when the 1935 Act 
was placed on the Statute Book. The important outcome of the 
exhaustive enquiries and debates by which it was preceded was not 
the Act itself. That is already dead. The important outcome was the 
Crip perpteels, sponsored by a government whose leader, Winston 
Ch ’ been the foremost opponent of the 1935 Act. Miss 
Mitchell does very much less than justice to these proposals when she 
says that they ‘marked in some respects a substantial advance over 
previous vague pledges ding eventual self-government’. In fact 
they promised India solste Geindieun tier the wan, with no reserva- 
tions of any kind whatever to protect British interests. 
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The refusal of the British government to transfer full powers at 
once was not due to any underestimate of the moral effect which the 
continued a of a free and united India would bring to the 


allied cause. If they had been blind to this themselves they could 
not be ignorant of the feeling in Washington and Moscow and Chung- 
re aba in spite of this they judged that to change the whole basis of 
Indian government in a night involved risks too grave to be taken at 
such a critical moment, may it not be that they and not Miss 
Mitchell were viewing India without fable? 


ARTHUR DAVIES 
WORCESTER 





FROM THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


FROM THE ENDS OF THE EarTH. By Mary TReve.yan. Illustrated. 
London: Faber. 7s.:6d. 1942. 


HIS brilliant little book is, in form, an account by the warden of 
an international club for students of the kind of work done by 
the club and of the kind of people who use it, together with a record 
of a journey round the world, in which she studied the problem of 
the Eastern student coming to British universities and made notes of 
the American way of dealing with the question. In fact it is far more 
than that. It would be difficult to find anywhere a more sympathetic 
and penetrating treatment of the range of difficulties which the alien 
student has to face, especially the alien student who is Eastern or 
African, when he (or she, but the women are fewer and better looked 
after) joins a British university and begins the task of adjustment to 
a civilisation almost wholly different from his own. The club in 
uestion is the Student Movement House, opened in London by 
e Student Christian Movement after the last war as a memorial to 
members of the movement who had fallen. Miss Trevelyan has been 
warden for ten years, and the measure of the personal concern which 
she and her staff have devoted to the kaleidoscopic membership of 
their institution can be appreciated by any reader of this book. 
There is a good deal of tragedy lurking just beneath the surface. 
The writer watched her charges facing in succession the rise 
of Hitler in Germany, the Jew pogroms, the Italian attack on 
Abyssinia, the growing tension between China and Japan, the 
Munich ‘settlement’ followed by the invasion of Czechoslovakia, and 
finally the outbreak of the present world war. The students were no 
mere spectators of these things: a m e on the radio might spell 
ruin to their country; they went in fear of spies who might inform on 
them to the Nazis; the Jews among them shared the sense of universal 
oppression; there was always the fear of possible discourtesy or worse 
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haunting the coloured students—though Miss Trevelyan gives her 
own country fairly good marks under this head. The whole story is 
told with profound insight, and the gravity of what is discussed is 
lightened, though never concealed, by delightful touches of humour. 
One of the best stories is that of the dowry. gentleman in search of a 
lady to teach him English. It must be a lady, he insisted, because the 
ladies had the great passions, and great passions he deemed necessary. 
After some misunderstanding, the qualification required in his 
instructor was identified as great patience. 

Miss Trevelyan’s travel diary is interesting and so is her account 
of the great International Houses in America, made possible by the 
munificence of Mr Rockefeller. Her comparisons of the large-scale 
work conducted in these institutions with <n humbler activities 
are important. Her suggestions regarding the problem of regula- 
ting the flow of Indian students to Britain are worthy of attention, 
if only because she makes it plain that no one dares to initiate the 
most obvious reforms for fear of political misunderstanding. But 
the merit of the book lies principally in its deep understanding of one 
of the typical problems of our civilization—the meeting of alien 
cultures and the agonizing process of adjustment, undertaken by very 
young people with all too fittle help. In a future world order surely 

is matter will be seen in its true importance and adequate resources 
made available to those who handle it. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 





UNDERSTANDING CHINA 


THe Unitep STATES AND THE Far East: Certain fundamentals of policy. 
By Stan.ey K. Hornseck. Boston, Mass.: World Peace Founda- 
tion. 50 cents and $1.00. 1942. 

UNDERSTANDING Curna. By Harotp B. Ratrensury. London: Frederick 
Muller. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 1942. 


Cuina Can Take It. By Ronatp Ress. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
1s. 6d. 1942. 


fe first of these three books reviews the foreign policy of the 

United States as applied to, and illustrated by, its relations with 
the Far East, governed, as the writer suggests, by certain funda- 
mental princi Se which have grown out of America’s ‘democratic 
way of life’. These are briefly, 


uality in a juridical sense; equality of opportunity in commerce; respect 
for the. rights of other stileene the disc of established obligations; 
fair dealing in the economic sphere; and reliance not on force but on a 
and free negotiations for such alterations in international agreements as s 
be deemed necessary. 
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Implicit in all this is the familiar Monroe doctrine, with its 
emphasis on respect for established sovereignties and non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other States. 

Summarizing the history of the application of this policy to the 
Far East, Mr Hornbeck claims on the one hand that the United 
States has never cherished any desire, nor formulated any design, to 
ome territory or to establish for itself any exclusive and permanent 
political jurisdiction anywhere in the Western Pacific or in East 
Asia. On the other hand, he claims that America has taken a full 
share, with other Powers, in formulating positive measures for the 
promotion of peaceful and pr ively constructive relationships 
with all peoples concerned. He then goes on to nme now, from 1933 
Japan’s ive policy led to the ual stiffening of America’s 
auandetoneade apt after cp meampamt a on Pearl 
Harbour, the final declaration of war was made. 

Mr Hornbeck’s claim that American policy in the Far East has 
been consistently fair and friendly is, I think, justifiable. There are, 
however, omissions of which one cannot but be conscious. If the 
subject had been dealt with a little more critically, the value of this 
work as a historical statement of foreign policy would have been 
considerably enhanced. 


For thirty-two years Mr Rattenbury lived in Central China and 
has recently travelled extensively in the penetrated and free parts 
of the country. He writes, therefore, out of an intimate and wide 
knowledge of the Chinese people and of present-day conditions, and 
he brings a rich and varied experience to his task. The conditions of 
old China, together with the significant movements of the last fifty 
years, are passed in review. Great personalities like Sun Yat-sen and 
Chiang Kai-shek are vividly portrayed, and there breathes throughout 
the work the indomitable spirit of the Chinese, animated by pride 
in their great traditions, and a conviction of the righteousness of 
their cause. 

The author has an observant mind and a shrewd, unprejudiced 
judgment, which makes him a clear interpreter and a safe guide, 
and he writes in a smooth and attractive style. These combine to 
make this short book a most useful and up-to-date contribution to 
the understanding of China by western readers. 


The book by Mr Rees is exactly what it professes to be, ‘a short 
and up-to-date story’ of the Christian Church in the midst of war 
—- in China. This is aptly and concisely summarized in the 
words: 


On the world-wide Christian front, China to-day is a strongly-held point, 
- Chri 


where the situation is ripe for a offensive in the name of 
the Prince of Peace—the Lord of Life. 
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The book gives clear indication of the importance to the demo- 
cratic world, inits fight for justice and freedom, of China’s magnificent 
resistance against Japanese sugression, and does full justice to the 
significance for China of the spirit displayed by the Chinese 
Christians during the war, and to the great lead which the Chinese 
Christian leaders are giving to the nation and the world. 

Conditions in the Church, in both Penetrated and Free China, 
and the perils and opportunities of the present time, are vividly 
outlined, and the problems facing both Chinese and Japanese 
Christians now and in the post-war world suggestively set forth. 

The appeal of the book to youth and the questionnaire at the end 
make it specially suitable for group study. 

H. R. WILLIAMSON 

LonDOoN 
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Tue Missionary-ArtTist Looks at His Jos. By Ronatp O. Hair. New 
York: International Missionary Council. 50 cents. 1942. 


Tue ArT OF THE Missionary. By RonaLp O. Hai. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 2s. 1942. 


F «Nap hdeserig from the pen of the Bishop of Hong-kong merits 

attention and this is particularly true of the book which 
has appeared under the above titles in New York and London 
respectively. 

The author begins by presenting the work of a missionary as that 
of an artist. Some may think that this interpretation is somewhat 
forced and artificial, that the requirements in a missionary are not, in 
fact, radically different from those demanded in any pastor in the 
Catholic Church of Christ. But no matter, for very soon he leaves his 
narrower theme and breaks out into what are in fact meditations from 
his own heart and soul on the tasks of a foreign pastor in the young 
and virile Church of China. 

In the process of his meditations there is much on which we can 
with profit ponder. Happiness for a missionary is not to be found in a 
superficial sense of romance, much less in an ego-centric sense of 
self-sacrifice. It is rather to be found in sheer service, humbly offered 
toa ee people. 

here is much shrewd advice to beginners. We may go out to 
teach, but we soon have to realize that we have to be learners first. 
The attitude of patronage, which tends to be present even in the most 
humble missionaries, is exposed and condemned in challenging terms. 
If the observations on friendship perhaps strike us as sentimental, 
their transcendent sincerity and fundamental truth abide. - 
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Perhaps the best chapters are chapter iv and the last, chapter vii. 
The latter contains a simple and striking call to the missionary to put 
himself wholly and humbly at the Divine disposal. ‘Unless our 
missio: life is begun, continued and ended in God, it had better 
never be begun: 

One’s first reaction is to wonder why the book was ever written, 
one’s second is to be thankful that it was. 

NoeL NEWCASTLE 

NEWCASTLE 





ROMANIZED CHINESE 


Gworeu Romatzyu: the new official Chinese Latin script. By W. Srmon. 
London: Probsthain. 2s. 1942. 

CHINESE SENTENCE Series. By W. Simon and C. H. Lv. London: 
Probsthain. 8s. 6d. 1942. 


Bot! these books refer to one of the simplified forms of writing 
Chinese. We understand that the system is officially recognized 
by the government of China. It is an alternative to what is generally 
known as the Wade system. These two books raise once again 
the vexed question as to whether the romanized system of writ- 
ing Chinese will or will not in due course be popular in China, or 
whether it will ultimately prove to be of value in providing a means 
of communication between those Chinese nationals who do not know 
English and their western friends. As far as simplifying the writing 
of Chinese for the Chinese people themselves is concerned, most 
Chinese scholars prefer the use of the thousand characters system (a 
selection of the most commonly used Chinese characters) or their 
own system of phonetic writing, in which they use the ordinary 
Chinese characters and print at the side of each the simplified 
phonetic script. The feeling behind the use of either of these 
simplified forms of writing is that ‘it is the character that has 
united China’. 
Many Chinese scholars are averse to their compatriots adopting 
a form of writing which to them is so un-Chinese; in other words, 
so foreign. In spite of this fact, however, in South Fukien, for 
example, the Chinese Church has made considerable use of the 
romanized method of teaching those who have not had the advantages 
of school education and some, at any rate, of the leaders of that church 
regard this system as effective both from the point of view of accuracy 
in conveying the meaning of the words to be used, and also in building 
up a strong Bible-reading church. 
The other question which arises is whether in the future, when 
there will, we all hope, be an ever-increasing desire on the part of 
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Chinese nationals and westerners to have close contact one with the 
other, some such romanized system will not prove to be an advantage, 
if not a necessity. The romanized system of writing has been adopted 
by most of the other countries of the world. It is hardly conceivable 
that the majority of westerners will ever be able to undertake the 
serious study of ‘Chinese characters’, but it is quite conceivable that 
in another fifty years’ time an increasing number of Chinese people 
may see the advantage of using as a system of writing that which can 
easily be learnt by their western friends. These questions, however, 
must ultimately be settled by our Chinese friends rather than 
by us. 

In the view of several people, Chinese and British, with whom 
the reviewer has discussed the matter, these books set out what is 
evidently a complicated system, providing four romanized spellings 
for each of the four hundred or five hundred syllables of Kuo Yu. 
These spellings correspond to the four Peking tones. In a large pro- 
portion of cases no Chinese word exists in one or other of the four 
tones, but the spelling is provided nevertheless. 

Noe B. SLATER 
LONDON ; 
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Native Lasour IN SoutH Arrica. By SHEILA T. VAN DER Horst. 
London: Oxford University Press. 18s. 1942. 


Tue Basis OF TRUSTEESHIP IN AFRICAN Native Poticy. By J. C. Smuts. 
LABOUR AND THE NEw Economic Poticy. By ELEANOR HAWARDEN. 


Po.iticAL REPRESENTATION OF AFRICANS IN THE UNION. By various writers, 
African and European. 
(‘New Africa’ Pamphlets Nos. 2, 3 and 4. Johannesburg: South African 
Institute of Race Relations. 1s. each. 1942.) 


“ps South African series is appropriately presented to the 

readers of the International Review of Missions in one notice. 
Dr van der Horst’s very well documented and careful study of 
Native labour questions in South Africa would remain a mere 
academic treatise to anyone studying it out of its context. Considered 
as a product of the South Africa reflected in the three ‘Race Relations’ 
pamphlets—all of them published in the same year—it takes its 

roper place as the herald of a new and certainly a more hopeful age. 
Br van der Horst has effectively sketched the origins and develop- 
ment of the fundamental conflict of South African life—the desire 
of the European population to make a convenience of the Africans as 
labourers, and at the same time to keep them at a distance. The latest 
phase of all is closely examined—the almost despairing attempt to 
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counter natural development by the legislative enactment of a policy 
of ‘segregation’. Against the recent trend of public opinion, but in 
pate. with the facts, here fully expounded, Dr van der Horst 
stands square for a liberal policy, a policy which repudiates discrimi- 
nation and the bolstering up of white racial privileges. The slighter 
amphlets are evidence that her appeal to the enlightened reason of 
uth Africa should not be fruitless. 

Miss Eleanor Hawarden, in the first place, takes the discussion 
further on the concrete plane. Fastening on the fact of South African 
poverty, she makes the point that far too many people are dependent 
on agriculture for a living. But in 1936 the 64 per cent of the popula- 
tion en in farming produced only 12} per cent of the national 
income. The remedy proposed will be almost as startling to some 
sentimentalists elsewhere as it must be to the privileged ‘White 
Labour’ groups to whom her challenge and appeal are directed—but 
at this time of d day the logic is inescapable: many more Africans must 
be trained for and absorbed in industrial development. The proposal, 
radical as it may seem, is directly based on the findings of a Govern- 
ment Commission set up to report on South African Industrial and 
Agricultural Requirements. It reflects, therefore, a new trend in 
South African opinion. 

This in turn gives point to Field-Marshal Smuts’s well-known 
pronouncement in January 1942 to the Institute of Race Relations— 
now made available in a convenient pamphlet. Traversing the whole 
ground, Field-Marshal Smuts now states boldly that the ‘segregation’ 
policy ‘has fallen on evil days’. Yet only in 1936 he himself took a 
part, not perhaps very whole-heartedly, in helping to pass the last of 
General Hertzog’s ‘segregation’ measures, including the Natives Re- 
presentation Act reviewed in the third of these pamphlets. In this 
document the African writers continue to lament the passing of the 
free and equal Cape Native franchise—and a lobby-correspondent 
expresses the opinion that the seven Native representatives under the 
new system are no more than a vague ‘influence’. The evidence 
suggests that the Africans need not despair. The parliamentary 
representation, if not strong, has at least brought the discussion into 
the open and contributed its share to the new enlightenment reflected 
in the whole of this series of four. It is true that the issue has become 
one for South Africa herself to settle. But in doing so South Africa 
is also peeing to be aware of her African and world responsibilities. 
Field-Marshal Smuts’s further word is significant: ‘Isolation has gone 
in South Africa, and it has gone for good.’ But it is a new South 
Africa that is reaching out to take her place in a new world order. 


W. M. MacmMiLian 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Missionary Education in Your Church. By Nevin C. Harner and 
David D. Baker.(New York: Friendship Press. $1 and 75 cents. 1942.) 
The two well-qualified writers of this very comprehensive little book 
have provided a useful working tool for all who wrestle with the 

roblem of what is called ‘missionary education’. The authors are 
Id enough to offer a definition: ‘Missionary education is the sum of 
all our efforts to cultivate in children, young people and adults a 
Christlike concern for people of every class, race and nation; an 
intimate knowledge of how the Christian fellowship is being ex- 
tended both at home and abroad; and a hearty participation in all 
endeavours to enlarge this fellowship of Christian faith and brother- 
hood until it covers the earth.’ As the authors point out, this places 
‘missionary education’ right at the heart of ‘Christian education’. 

The practical chapters of the book are full of ideas and sugges- 
tions, and the setting of all of them as integral to the programme of 
education is emphasized. For instance, there is an excellent chapter 
on ‘Missionary Education through Giving’—both financial and non- 
financial. In the later chapters there are some suggested programmes 
for church and school and an ingenious game called ‘A Cross-out 
Test’, in which you are asked to go quickly through the fifty words 
given (such as ‘missionary sermon’, ‘negro’, ‘slum’, ‘church union’) 
and draw a line through each word or phrase which suggests some- 
thing unpleasant rather than pleasant. 


Cc. N. 


American Agencies Interested in International Affairs. Compiled 
by Ruth Savord. (New York: Council on Foreign Affairs. $2.00. 
1942.) This handy reference volume, compiled by the librarian of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, publishers, inter alia, of the quarterly 
review, Foreign Affairs, includes pertinent data on several hundred 
organizations. All data are official, taken from reports ig ye by 
each organization, and include purpose, officers, staffs, finances, 
activities, publications, etc. There are separate lists of personnel and 
of dormant or discontinued organizations. The latter is especially 
valuable, although the fact that it is based in some cases on returns 
from the post office has led to the inclusion among the dead of at 
least one extremely active organization. Most striking is the growth, 
since 1940, of the number of bodies concerned with the organization 
of peace, not on pacifist lines, but on the basis of far-reaching 
economic and social planning. 

M. C. R. 





















EDITORS’ NOTES 


It was thought useful, in the light of current discussion, to include 
in the same number of the Review two somewhat complementary 
articles on the question of the relations of Older and Younger 
Churches, from an American and a British writer respectively, 
both of whom attended the Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. The Rev. A. W. Wasson, LL.D., Ph.D., is a 
Secretary of the Methodist Church Department of Foreign Missions. 
The Rev. ALEXANDER McLeish is Survey Editor and Trustee of the 
World Dominion Press, London. 





Miss EsTHER BooRMAN STRONG, Ph.D., was formerly an Assistant 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council, and has been 
engaged for some time on a special study of the American Indian, 
working under the late Dr C. T. Loram up to the time of his death. 





The Very Rev. Tiran Nersoyan, C.S.J., is chaplain of the 
Armenian Church of St Sarkis, London, and a prominent member 
of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. 





Mr H. V. Meyerow!7z is of Russian nationality and is Supervisor 
of Arts and Crafts at Achimota College, Gold Coast. 





The Rev. J. N. B. WuitFieLtp has served with the London 
Missionary Society since 1923 in the Betsileo field of Southern 
Madagascar. He is at present on furlough in England. 





Captain H. WINKEL, of the Netherlands, is at work in London at 
the Netherlands sr A of War. He is a member of the Anglo- 
Dutch Christian Fellowship. 


The Rev. D. A. McGavran, Ph.D., is a missionary of the United 
Christian Missionary Society in the Central Provinces of India. ° 





The Rev. J. H. Sexton is Honorary Secretary of the Aborigines’ 
Friends’ Association, Adelaide. His article is to be followed by con- 
tributions from others with long experience of work among the 
Aborigines of Australia. 
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The Rev. Erich F. VogHRINGER is a missionary of the Nord- 
deutsche Missionsgesellschaft (Bremen) in the Gold Coast and is 
now working in the United States. 








Book reviews are by the Right Rev. F. J. Western, D.D., 
Sec of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, formerly Bishop of 
Tinnevelly ; the Rev. JoHN Foster, Professor of Church History, 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham ; the Rev. J. T. Tucker, a mis- 
sionary in Angola of the United Church of Canada, and Secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance of Angola; Dr. Conrap HorrMan, Jr, 
Secretary of the International Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jews; Mr C. B. Younc, formerly Vice-Principal of St 
oy mh College, Delhi ; the Rev. L. E. Browne, D.D., formerly 
of the Henry Martyn School of Islamics, and now Professor of Com- 

arative Religion at Manchester agra A the Rev. Maurice 

CHMOND, see a missionary in Egypt, now Rector of 
Saham Toney, Norfolk ; Miss ELizaperH MEReEpiITH Lee, Executive 
Secretary for Latin America, Europe and N. Africa of the Women’s 
Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church ; the Rev. L. S. ALsricurt, for 
many years in Japan with the United Church of Canada, and now 
Assistant Secretary to the International Missionary Council in New 
York ; the Very Rev. ArtHur Davies, D.Litt., Dean of Worcester, 
formerly Principal of St John’s College, Agra; the Rev. H. R. 
Wiuiamson, D.Litt., General Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society ; the Right Rev. Nog: Hupson, Bishop of Newcastle, 
formerly Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; 
the Rev. Nog, B. Sater, for many years in Amoy with the 
London Missionary Society and now Secretary of the Christian 
Universities of China Committee (London); Professor W. M. 
MACMILLAN, formerly of the University of the Witwatersrand ; 
the Rev. Ceci. Norrucott, Home Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society and Mrs Mary Curtis Ritter, of the 
New York office of the International Missionary Council. 





On the occasion of his retirement on grounds of age, the Editors 
wish to express their deep sense of gratitude to Canon A. LUKYN 
WituiaMs, D.D., who has given them, and their predecessors for 
many years before them, the benefit of his advice and help in the 
compilation of the International Missionary Bibliography, especially 
in relation to the subject of Judaism. They wish him much peace 
and happiness in his remaining years, 
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|. History 


Tue NaTuRE OF THE EarRLyY CHURCH. 
Ernest F. Scott. 245 pp. New York 
and London: Scribners. $2. 8s. 6d. 
1941. 

See review, p. 206. 

Tue GREAT CENTURY IN THE AMERICAS, 
AUSTRALASIA AND AFRICA. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. xii+526 Pp. New 
York: Harper. $4. 1943. So. 

Volume V of A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity. A review is in preparation. 


History of Missionary Societies 


A Hunprep Years IN NiceriaA. F. Dea- 
ville Walker. 138 pp. Illustrated. 
London: Cargate Press. 2s. 1943. 81. 


The story of the Methodist mission in the 
western district, 1842-1942. 
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xvi+221 pp. New York: Scribners. 
$2. 1942. 84. 

Life of a fine medical missionary, intim- 
ately associated with the development of St 
Luke’s International Medical Centre, Tokyo. 


ARTHUR SELDEN LLOYD: missionary- 
statesman and pastor. Alexander C. 
Zabriskie. xii+-312 pp. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham. $3. 1942. 85. 


The life of one who profoundly influenced 
the development of the missionary work of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Tuey Do Mest: cross-trails of American 
ee and Chinese people. Bertha 

Selmon. xviii+254 pp. New York: 
Froben Press. $2.50. 1942. 86. 

Autobiography of a pioneer medical mis- 
sionary in China. 

Buitpers OF Latin AMERICA. Watt 
Stewart and Harold F. Peterson. x+ 
321 pp. New York: Harper. $2.50. 
1942. 8 

Includes an excellent sketch of Father Kino 
and his pioneer work among the Indians. 


ill. Older Churches. 


‘THE CHURCH OF THE EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 
Nicolas Zernov. 114 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 4s. 1942. 88. 

A review is in preparation. 

SoREN KIERKEGAARD, THE PROPHET OF THE 
ABSOLUTE: an _ interpretative study. 
H. V. Martin. Foreword by the Bishop 
of Tinnevelly. 74 pp. Madras: Chris- 
tian Literature Society. 6 as. Obtain- 
able London : Lutterworth Press. 1942. 


A review is in preparation. 

+RECENT MISSIONARY LITERATURE IN GER- 
MANY. H. Voehringer. IRM, 1943 
(Apr.), 200-3. 90. 

See also r48 (American Indians); 1617 
(Australian Aborigines) ; 171 (Missions 
and Portuguese Christians); 181-3 
(Relations with Younger Churches). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

REPORT FROM TOKYO: a message to the 
American people. Joseph C. Grew. 
xxviii+88 pp. New York: Simon and 

Schuster. $1.50 and $1. 1942. 91. 
Grim portrayal of the strength, power and 
ruthlessness of Japan as an enemy, and a 
warning of her terrific ambition. 


Witu Perry IN JAPAN. ~~ S diar 
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Allan B. Cole. 126 pp. Princeton: 
University Press. $2.50. 1942. 92. 

A breezy, first-hand account of the naval 
diplomatic mission under Commodore Per 
which re-opened Japan to intercourse wi 
the West. 


GOVERNMENT BY ASSASSINATION. Hugh 
Byas. x+370+viii pp. New York: 
Knopf. $3. 1942. 93. 


See review, p. 220. 


+ DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN AND MANCHURIA. 
IRM, 1943 (Apr.), 121-8. 94. 


+THE JAPANESE POLICY IN THE OCCUPIED 
Territories. Peter Hume. Asiatic 
Review (London), 1943 (Jan.), 85-9. 95. 


+TuHe LiperaL MytH IN Japan. Charles 
N. Spinks. PA, 1942 (Dec.), 450-6. 96. 


+tJAPAN—PROTECTOR OF IsLAM. Yang 
Ching-chih. PA, 1942 (Dec.), 471-81. 
97. 

+JAPAN’s WESTERNIZATION AND. MORAL 
FounpaTion. Karl Léwith. Religion 
in Life (New rane, 1942-3 (Winter 
number), 114-27. 98. 


See also 84 (Life of Dr Teusler); 142 
(United States and the Far East); 757 
(Japanese in Peru). 


China 


CHINA, THE Far East AND THE FUTURE. 
George W. Keeton. 296 pp. Maps. 
London: Cape. 158. 1943. 99. 

A survey of the entire Pacific area, analyz- 
ing the causes of conflict and the problems 
to be solved in bringing peace to the Pacific. 
A review is in preparation. 


UNDERSTANDING CHINA. Harold B. Rat- 


tenbury. 127 pp. Map. London: 
Muller. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 1942. 100. 
See review, p. 225. 

MISSIONARY AND MANDARIN. Arnold H. 
Rowbotham. xii+374 pp. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. $3. 
1942. Jor. 


A valuable study of the early Jesuits at the 
court of China. 


MEN AND Ipgas: an informal history of 
Chinese political thought. Lin Mous- 
heng. xiv+256 pp. New York: John 
Day. $2.50. 1942. 102. 

Discusses fifteen outstanding political 
thinkers in Chinese history. 


ALL WE ARE AND ALL WE Have. Speeches 
and messages since Pearl Harbor, by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Decem- 





Edward Yorke McCauley. 


ber 9, 1941-November 17, 1942. 61 pp. 
New York: Chinese News Service. 
25 cents. 1942. 103. 
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+Cuina’s War Economy. Lawrence K. 
Rosinger. FPR, 1942 (Nov. 15), whole 


number. 104. 
tEconomic-GrocGRAPHIC ASPECTS OF 
Cuina’s Iron INpustry. Thomas T. 


Read. Geographical Review (New York), 
1943 (Jan.), 42-55. 105. 

THE New Sinx1anc—Cuina’s LINK WITH 
THE Mippie East. Martin R. Norins. 
PA, 1942 (Dec.), 457-70. 

See also 86 (American Physicians); 94 
(Developments in Manchuria); 172-3 
(Art of Missionary). 

South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 
tContours OF CULTURE IN INDONESIA. 
ymond y. Far Eastern 
Quarterly (New York), 1942 (Nov.), 
5-14. 107. 

TCONCEPTIONS OF STATE AND KINGSHIP 
tn Soutu-East Asta. Robert Heine- 
Geldern. Far Eastern Quarterly (New 
York), 1942 (Nov.), 15-30. 108. 

+ConFiicts or Law 1n Inponssia. A. 
Arthur Schiller. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1942 (Nov.), 31-47. 109. 

ISLAM IN THE NETHERLANDS East INDIES. 
Raden Abdulkadir Widjojoatmodjo. Far 
Eastern terly (New York), 1942 
(Nov.), 48-57. 10. 

TEaRLY Man in INpongsia. Franz 
Weidenreich. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1942 (Nov.), 58-65. rrr. 

tLanp Use IN Nortu-EasTern THAILAND. 


Robert L. Pendleton. Geographical 
Review (New York), 1943 (Jan.), 15-41. 
112, 


india, Burma and Ceylon 
Wuat Dors GanpHt Want? T. A. 
Raman. x+117 pp. New York and 
London: Oxford University Press. 
$1.25. 38.6d. 1942. 173. 

A review is in preparation. 


My APPEAL TO THE BriTIsH. Mahatma 


Gandhi. Edited by Anand T.. gpg 
2 


whole record of his latest appeal, as 


79 pp. New York: John Day. 
1942. I14. 


voiced from April 26-July 26, 1942. 


INpDIA—AN AMERICAN ViEW. Kate L. 
John 


Mitchell. 
Lane. 1os. 6d. 


London : 


1943. II5. 


See review, p. 222. 


tinp1a, THe War, AND THE GosPEL. E. C 
Dewick. NCCR, 1942 (Oct.), 399-405 
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Tue InpIAN Crisis: Musiim View- 
POINTS. Hassan wardy. Asiatic 
Review (London), 1943 (Jan.), 44-63. 
117. 
+THe Mostem Minority 1n _INbIA. 
Thomas O’Shaughnessy, S.J. Catholic 
ts (New York), 1942 (Nov.), 189-93. 
118, 


+THE INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
INDIAN ProsLEeM. Bertrand and Patricia 
Russell. Free World (New York), 1943 
(Jan.), 63-9. 179. 
tin THE LAND OF THE GREAT MOGUL. 
Richard A. Welfie, S.J. Catholic World 
(New York), 1942 (Sept.), 679-88. 120. 
A visit to Agra and Fatehpur Sikri with 
memories of Father Acquaviva and Akbar. 
See also 179 (Christian Home Festival) ; 
185 (Church and Present Situation). 


Central Asia 

Soviet Asia. Violet Conolly. 32 pp. 
London : Oxford University Press. 4d. 
1942. I2I. 

Oxford pamphlets on world affairs, No. 62. 
+Soviet CenTRAL Asia. William M. 
Mandel. PA, 1942 (Dec.), 389-409. 


122, 
Africa (General) 

+PROGRESS FOR AFRICANS. H. V. Meyero- 
witz. IRM, 1943 (Apr.), 165-71. 123. 
RECENT SocraAL WELFARE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN BritisH Tropica Arrica. Charles 
Jeffries. Africa (London), 1943 (Jan.), 
4-11. 124. 

tLocaL EpucaTIon AUTHORITIES IN THE 
CoLoNiIAL Empire. Arthur Mayhew. 
Oversea Education (London), 1942 (Oct.), 
8-16. 125. 


See also 168 (Report of Otterbein Confer- 


ence). 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


A Brack Byzantium: the kingdom of 


Nupe in Nigeria. S. F. Nadel. xiv+ 
20 pp. Maps. Illus. London: 
Oxford University Press. 258. 1942. 


r26. 
A review is in preparation. 
+PAPERS ON THE Economic Aspect oF LiFe 
AMONG THE OzuITEM Iso. J. S. Harris. 
Africa (London), 1943 (Jan.), 12-23. 
127. 
See also 8r (Methodist Mission in Nigeria) ; 
lism in Portuguese Terri- 
» tories) ; r80 (Church in Nigeria) ; 184 
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(Presbyterian Church of Gold Coast). 
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East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


+SHIMWALULE : a study of a Bemba chief 
and priest. Vernon Brelsford. African 
Studies (Johannesburg), 1942 (Sept.), 
207-23. 128. 

THE SoctaL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Doroso. G. W. B. Huntingford. 
African Studies (Johannesburg), 1942 
(Sept.), 183-200. 129. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


TNaTIvE LaBour AND Native Po.icy. 
R. H. Smith. Race Relations (Johannes- 
burg), 1942 (No. 3), 85-93. 130. 

+DIsTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE AND COLOUR ANTA- 
GONIsM. W. H. Hutt. Race Relations 
a tae 1942 (No. 3), 93-9. 

Madagascar 


Eyes ON Mapacascar. James Hardyman. 
62 pp. London: Livingstone Press. 
IS. 1942. 132. 

A study of the general historical back- 
ground, and of the development of Christian 
mussions. 

{CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN SouUTH Mapa- 
cascaR. J. N. B. Whitfield. IRM, 1943 
(Apr.), 172-8. 133 


The Near East and North Africa 


Tue Near East : problems and prospects. 
Edited by Philip W. Ireland. xiv+ 
266 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 1942. I34. 

Lectures on the Harris Foundation, 1942, 
C. Sforza, H. A. R. Gibb, S. W. Baron, 
C. K. Webster and Quincy Wright. 


+A Letrer From TurKEY. E. W. F. 
Tomlin. Asiatic Review (London), 1943 
(Jan.), 99-102. 135. 

+Towarp PEACE IN PALESTINE. Judah L. 
Magnes. FA, 1943 (Jan.), 239-49. 136. 

+AraB Po.itics IN PALEsTINE. J. C. 
Hurewitz. yea, whee Jewish Record 
(New York), 1942 (Dec.), 597-617. 137. 

+Wuy THE ARABS ARE NEUTRAL. Edmond 
J. Nouri. Asia and the Americas (New 
York), 1943 (Jan.), 15-18. 1738. 


+Forty YEARS AMONG THE AraBs. John 
Van Ess. National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington, D.C.), 1942 (Sept.), 385- 
420. 139. 
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+AraB WoMEN oF IRAQ To-pay. Dorothy 
Firman Van Ess. Asia and the Americas 
(New York), 1943 (Jan.), 19-22. 140. 


+Mopern Ecypt. Taha Hussein. Asiatic 
Review (London), 1942 (Jan.), 102-5. 
r4i. 

Cultural, economic and political sketches. 

See also 162 (Jews in N. Africa); 189 
(Moulids of Egypt). 


America and the West Indies 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE Far East : 
certain fundamentals of policy. Stanley 
K. Hornbeck. 100 pp. Boston, Mass. : 
World Peace Foundation. 50 cents and 
$1. 1942. 142. 

See review, p. 225. 

AMERICAN AGENCIES INTERESTED IN INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. Compiled by Ruth 
Savord. 208 pp. New York: uncil 
on Foreign Relations. $2. 1942. 143. 

See review, p. 231. 

INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1941. Edited 
7 Arthur P. Whitaker. xii+240 pp. 

ew York : Columbia University Press. 


$3. 1942. 144. 
irst issue of what is hoped will become 
an annual survey. 
A Latin American Speaks. Luis Quin- 
ila. x+268 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $2.50. 1943. 145. 


Imperative reading for every American 
interested in maintaining friendly relations 
with his neighbours. 

MEN oF Mexico. James A. Magner. x+ 
614 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 

1942. 146. 

The pioneer work of the early missionaries 
is given in the lives of Las Casas, Juan De 
Z and Don Vasco de Quiroga. 

A Primitive Mexican Economy. George 
M. Foster. viii+115 pp. New York: 
J.J. Augustin. $2. 1942. 147. 

is of the economy of the Popoluca 
Indians of Southern Veracruz. 

+THE Wuire MAN AND THE INDIANS IN 
THE UNITED Statses. Esther Boorman 
Strong. IRM, 1943 (Apr.), 141-55. 148, 


THISPANIDAD IN SouTH America. William 
B. Bristol. FA, 1943 (Jan.), 312-21. 
149. 

TLanp UTILIZATION IN GUANACASTE PRO- 
VINCE OF Costa Rica. Henry F. Becker. 
Geographical Review (New York), 1943 
(Jan.), 74-85. 150. 

+THE JAPANESE IN Peru. Antonello Gerbi. 
Asia and the Americas (New York), 1943 
(Jan.), 43-6. 52. 
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+THE NEGRO ELEMENT IN THE POPULATION 
OF Sao PauLo, A SOUTHERNLY STATE OF 
Brazi_. Samuel H. Lowrie. Phylon 
(Atlanta), 1942 (4th quarter), 398-416. 
52. ’ 


See also 83 (Southern Baptists in Chile) ; 
87 (Pioneer Work among Indians). 


The Pacific 


Paciric CHARTER: our destiny in Asia. 
Hallett Abend. x-+302 pp. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
1943. I53. 

A realistic evaluation of the enormous 
problems presented by the Pacific area. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE WESTERN 
Pacific. Kate L. Mitchell. xviii+ 
317 pp. New York : Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $2.50. 1942. 154. 

Indicates some conditions and problems 
which have kept many lands of the western 
Pacific economically backward, impoverished 
and largely undeveloped. 


THE AMERICAN FRONTIER IN Hawaii: the 
a ng 1789-1843. Harold Whitman 
radley. xii+488 pp. Stanford, Cal. : 
Stanford University Press. $4.50. 1942. 
55. 
An exceptionally well-documented history, 
only incidentally biographical. 
Fiji, Lirrte INDIA OF THE PaciFic. John 
esley Coulter. xiv-+156 pp. Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press. $2. 1942. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 1943 56. 
A study of the Indian immigrant and his 
environment in Fiji. 
THe Puiwippines CALLING. Louis C. 
rnish. xii+13+313 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance. $2. 1942. 157. 
Impressions gathered while travelling as 
guest of Archbishop Aglipay of the Inde- 
pendent Church of the Philippines. 
+QUEZON OF THE PHILIPPINES. Sergio 
Osmefia. FA, 1943 (Jan.), 289-96. 158. 
tJURAMENTADOS AND A Moro Convert. 
Mary E. McMurray. MW, 1942 (Oct.), 
324-8. 159. 
+War Aims AND Peace AIMS IN THE 
PaciFic. William L. Holland. PA, 
1942 (Dec.), 410-27. 160. 
+THeE ABoricines OF AusTRALIA. J. H. 
Sexton. IRM, 1943 (Apr.), 196-9. z6r. 


The Jews 


tJEws in NorTHERN AFrica. Moses Jung. 
Contemporary Jewish Record (New York), 
1942 (Dec.), 618-25. 162. 


See also 194-7. 





Fields General 


Across a Worip. John J. Considine, 
M.M., in collaboration with Thomas 
Kernan. 399+xvi pp. Illus. New 
York: Longmans. $2.50. 1942. 163. 

A review is in preparation. 

FROM THE ENDS OF THE EARTH. Mary 
Trevelyan. 176 pp. Illustrated. 
London: Faber. 7s. 6d. 1942. 164. 

See review, p. 224. 


+ASIA AND THE UNIVERSAL WORLD ORDER. 
Hu Shih. Contemporary China (New 
tot, 1942 (Dec. 14), whole number. 
165. 

+Race, CULTURE AND THE War IN ASIA. 
Rushton Coulborn. Phylon (Atlanta), 
1942 (4th quarter), 377-95. 166. 

+STRATEGIC Roaps OF THE WORLD: notes 
on recent developments. William E. 
Rudolph. Geographical Review (New 
York), 1943 (Jan.), 110-31. 167. 


See also 125 (Local Education in the 
Colonial Empire). 


V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


CHRISTIAN ACTION IN AFRICA. Report of 
the Church Conference on African 
Affairs, held at Otterbein College, 
Westerville, Ohio, June 19-25, 1942. 
iv-+200 pp. New York: Africa Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America. $1.35 and 
$1.. 1942. 168. 

Papers, summary of discussions, records. 

A CurisTIAN YEAR Book: 1943 edition. 
Hugh Martin and E. A. Payne. 340 pp. 
London : Student Christian Movement 
Press. 28.6d. 1943. 169. 

Completely revised and with much addi- 
tional material. 

+THE Mont ‘TREMBLANT CONFERENCE 
{INsTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS]. 
Frederick V. Field. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1943 (Jan. 11), 3-10. 170. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Vipa Mais Atta. J. Alves Correia. 
180 pp. Lisbon: Edig&éo da ‘Accao 
Missionério. 8escudos. 1942. 171. 

See review, p. 207. 


THE MIssIONARY-ARTIST LOOKS AT HIS 
Jos. Ronald Owen Hall. New York: 
International Missionary Council. 64 pp. 
5° cents. 1942. I72. 

See review, p. 227. 
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Tue ART OF THE MissIONARY. Fellow- 
workers with the Church in China. 
Ronald O. Hall. 77 pp. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 
1942. 173. 

See review, p. 227. 


THe THEOLOGY OF Missions. Geoffrey 
Allen. 78 pp. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. 
1943. 174. 


A review is in preparation. 


+An HuistoricaL Survey OF MuIssiIon 
MetHops, Morives AND PURPOSES. 
F. Braun. Journal of Theology of the 
American Lutheran Conference (Blair, 
Nebraska), 1942 (Aug.), 561-97 ; (Sept— 
Oct.), 663-83. 175. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
+CuHRISTIAN EpucaTion. V. S. Azariah, 
Bishop of Dornakal. NCCR, 1942 

(Oct.), 405-10. 176. 
Medical 


AMBASSADORS IN WHiTE. The story of 


American tropical medicine. Charles 
Morrow Wilson. 372 pp. Photographs. 
New York: Henry Holt. $3.50. 1942. 


a A ; 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 84 (Life of Dr Teusler); 86 
(American Physicians in China). 


General Discussion of Methods 

+UstnG THE PRESENT ADVERSITY FOR 
Apvance. D. A. McGavran. IRM, 
1943 (Apr.), 187-95. 178. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


THE FEesTIVAL OF THE CHRISTIAN Home. 
Prepared by the Mothers’ Union of 
South India. 24 pp. Nagpur: National 
Christian Council. 1 anna. (8 as. per 
doz.) 1942. 179. 

Material prepared for use in church, home 
and community at the Christian "Home 
Festival, 1942-3. 

+Not Unp SEGEN DER ARMUT IN EINER 
JUNGEN MISsSIONSKIRCHE. P. Scheibler. 
EMM, 1942 (Sept.), 146-50. 180. 

+EcLise et Mission. H. Witschi. Revue 
Missionnaire (Lausanne), 1942 (juillet), 
329-42. I8I. 

+THE Support OF YOUNGER CHURCHES. 
A. W. Wasson. IRM, 1943 (Apr.), 
129-34. I82. 

+CoMPLEXITIES OF SELF-sUPPORT. Alex- 
ander McLeish. IRM, 1943 (Apr.), 
135-40. 183, 





+L’EGLIsE PRESBYTERIENNE DE LA COTE 
D’orR. Missionnaire Buechner. Revue 
Missionnaire (Lausanne), 1942 (Oct.), 
345-53. 184. 

+THE SPIRITUAL IMPLICATIONS AND CHAL- 
LENGE OF THE PRESENT SITUATION. E. L. 
caeee. NCCR, 1942 (Sept.), 356-61. 
185. 

See also 94 (Church in Japan and Man- 
churia) ; 132-3 (Madagascar). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of India 


+THE KatHa UpanisHaD. A.J. Appasamy. 
The Pilgrim (Palamcottah), 1942 (Oct.), 
51-62. 186. 

+Hinpu PENnetTraTION. M.P. Davis. The 
Way of Christ (Mangalore, S.K.), 1942 
(July), 58-63. 787. 

islam 

Lire oF MuHAMMaD. Sufi M. R. Bengalee. 
286 pp. Chicago, Ill.: Moslem Sunrise 
Press. $2. 1942. 188. 

A new biography by a missionary of the 
Qadian Ahmadis. 

Tue Mou.ips oF Ecypt. J. W. McPher- 
son. xiv+351pp. Cairo: Nile Mission 
Press. 1941. 189 

Descriptions of the celebrations held in 
honour of religious saints, gathered from 
first-hand information. 

{WESTERN ATTITUDES TOWARD IsLaM. 
Marshall W. Baldwin. Catholic Histori- 
cal Review (Washington, D.C.), 1942 
(Jan.), 403-11. go. 

+A Survey oF Mus_im CONTRIBUTION TO 
SCIENCE AND CULTURE. Mohd. Abdur 
Rahman Khan. Islamic Culture (Hyder- 
abad), 1942 (Apr.), 136-52. gr. 

+Mou’tTazILitE View ON BeatiFic VISION. 
Abdus Subhan. Islamic Masse (Hyder- 
abad), 1941 (Oct.), 422-8. 192. 


Judaism 


ey erie IN THE MessiAH. Lev Gillet. 
247 Redhill and London: Lutter- 
wort Owain. 12s.6d. 1942. 193. 

A review is in preparation. 

Jews In A GENTILE WorLD : the problem 
of anti-semitism. Isacque Graeber, 
Stuart Henderson Britt and others. 
436+10 pp. New York and London: 
Macmillan. $4. 18s. 1942. 194. 

See review, p. 210. 

+THeE SECRET OF ANTISEMITISM. James 

Travis. Catholic World (New York), 
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1943 (Jan.), 420-6. (Comment on the 
article by David Goldstein, pp. 427-9.) 
195. 

+Tue JewisH Pros_em. H. Winkel. IRM, 
1943 (Apr.), 179-86. 196. 

+Gotres VOLK UND DIE VOLKER. W. 
Eichrodt. EMM, 1942 (Sept.), 129-45. 


197. 
Other Religions 

A CxrRIsTIAN APPROACH TO COMMUN- 
IsM. Tiran Nersoyan, C.S.J. London: 
Frederick Muller. 103 pp. 4s. 6d. 
1942. 198 

A review is in preparation. 

+CaNn CHRISTIANS AND COMMUNISTS MEET ? 
Tiran Nersoyan. IRM, 1943 (Apr.), 
156-64. 199. 

General 

SUBMISSION IN SUFFERING : a comparative 

study of eastern thought. H.H. Rowley. 


A RIGcHTEOus FAITH FOR A JusT AND Dur- 
ABLE Peace. John Foster Dulles. 104 
p. New York: Commission to 
tudy the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace. 25 cents. 1942. 204. 

Fourteen outstanding articles challenging 
Christians to develop a more thoughtful con- 
sideration of spiritual bases for peace. 

CHRISTIAN Wor-p ACTION : the Christian 
citizen builds for to-morrow. O. 
Frederick Nolde. xii+113 pp. Phila- 
delphia : Muhlenberg Press. 40 cents. 
1942. 205. 

A study text with focus of attention on a 
world-church and an enduring peace. 

Basis FOR PEACE IN THE Far East. 
Nathaniel —" 277 pp. New York: 
——. ve $2. see. Fag 

na rsedes his Prer ites 
to Peace in the Far TRast. pont 


Tue R6LE oF THE RACES IN OUR FUTURE 


55 pp. Bibliogr ~—v- Cardiff: Uni-| Crvitization. Edited by Harry W. 

aly of Wales Press Board. 2s. 6d.| Laidler. 112 pp. New York: League 
1942. 200. : for Industrial Democracy. 50 cents. 
A review is in preparation. 1942. 207. 


THe CLASSIFICATION OF RELIGIONS: Its 
relation to the history of Religions. 
F. L. Parrish. 158 pp. Scottdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press. 1941. 202. 

See review, p. 214. 

+THREE TRENDS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. James Bissett Pratt. Anglican 
Theological Review (Evanston, IIl.), 1942 
(Oct.), 289-306. 202. 

See also 89 (Soren Kierkegaard). 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Wuat Is THE CHurRCH DoING? Henry P. 
Van Dusen. 128 pp. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1942. 
New York: Scribners. 1943. 203. 

A review is in preparation. . 


Symposium on aspects and problems of 
race and race contacts in various sections of 
the world. 

Peace AIMS AND Post-War PLANNING: a 

+ ag hy selected ws annotated. 

M. Brodie. 53 oP. p. Boston, 

_, World Peace Foundation. 25 
cents. 1942. 208. 


tCoLor : UNFINISHED Business OF DEmMo- 
cracy. Part I: Negroes, U.S.A., 1942. 
Part II: The Challenge of Color; in 
the New World, in the Old World. 
Edited by Alain Locke. Survey Graphic 
(New York), 1942 (Nov.), special 
number. 50 cents. 209. 

See also 176 (India, War and Gospel ) ; 160 

(War and Peace Aims in Pacific) ; 198-9 

(Communism). 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


CR =Chinese Recorder 


NCCR =National Christian Council Review 





EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin (India) 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift NMT =WNordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
EWR =East and West Review PA =Pacific Affairs 
a See A ape i Diet Pega 
=Foreign ts = Tijdschrift voor ds hap 
IRM = tional Review of Missions M ingen 
CQ = Christian Quarterly WD = World Dominion 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE. BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











International Missionary Couneil.—Dr Joun R. Mort, Honorary Chair- 
man of the Council, took part in an Inter-Church Committee in Ottawa, 
November 30 to December 1, on ‘ The Outreach of the Church in a World at 
War ’, with a session for conference with foreign mission secretaries. 

Officers of the Council in Great Britain look forward to personal con- 
sultation with Dr J. W. Decker when he visits them in late May and June. 
Dr Decker expects to go to Sweden in July. 

Miss Marcaret Wronc visited North America from December to March, 
attending the meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations near Montreal, 
consulting with various mission boards and taking part in the meeting of 
I.M.C. ‘ Counsellors ’ held in New York on December 18 (a report of which 
is not available as these notes go to press). 

Since his return to New York last August, Mr Mere Davis has addressed 
several groups on Latin America, and he has visited Toronto in order to 
confer with Canadian board secretaries on his impressions of the church and 
mission situation in Trinidad. 


Australia.—A recent meeting of the National Missionary Council heard 
with interest of a proposal to form a School of Pacific Studies at the University 
of Sydney. The Council has passed a resolution asking the government to 
set up as soon as possible a commission to consider the administration of 
Native races after the war and to review not only language, education and 
labour conditions, but the basic principles which will determine future admini- 
stration. The Council has disc very fully the government proposals 
for the restriction of missionary work in New Guinea to workers of British — 
preferably Australian—nationality. Apart from the fact that such a policy 
would exclude missionaries from such countries as the United States and the 
Netherlands, it would, the Council points out, ‘ discriminate unfairly agai 
those German missionaries who are friendly and loyal to Australia who 
place the service of Christ before the service of their Fatherland ’, and would 
militate against the Christian purpose of building up a world-wide community 
of service irrespective of race or nationality. 

_ A service was held in St Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne, on October 15th, 
in memory of four missionaries of the Australian Board of Missions who have 
been killed in Papua. The latest information available as we write indicates 
that the Australasian Methodist mission has not yet obtained permission to 
send European missionaries back to the islands of its Papua district. 
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East Asia.—The January issue of these notes contained a brief indication 
of developments in the Church of Christ in Japan. For a detailed analysis 
of the situation by Dr Charles W. Iglehart, readers are referred to pages 
122-3 of the current International Review of Missions. 

News from Free Curna includes that of the organization in Chungking 
of ‘ United Christian Publishers ’, an amalgamation of the Association Press, 
the Canadian Mission Press, the Christian Farmer, the Christian Literature 
Society, for the production of Christian literature in the present emergency 
conditions and for as long afterwards as shall seem necessary. 

Yenching University has re-opened at Chengtu with 200 students (2000 
taking the entrance examination). 

An outcome of the visit of Bishop Abe, of Japan, to Occuprep Cuina 
is the formation under his direction of a general synod, to which all Protestant 
churches will have to belong, on pain of being disbanded. There are the usual 
conditions regarding the elimination of foreign money and influence, and the 
ultimate transfer of all public mission property to church ownership. 

In the Pui.ippine IsLanps, the Japanese refusal to repatriate American 
residents is reported to be based on the United States’ claim that the Islands 
are U.S. territory. The 3500 or more civilians interned on the campus of 
the University of Santo Tomas in Manila have necessities and some comforts. 
Food has been adequate. The sick have gone to hospitals in the city and 
interned doctors are permitted to leave the camp to visit them. At least one 
missionary family in Baguio has received permission to live outside the intern- 
ment camp if their Board will guarantee financial support for a year, a con- 
dition with which the foreign boards of the Presbyterian Church, U.8., and 
the Disciples of Christ have readily complied. The possibilities of a representa- 
tive of the International Red Cross being admitted to the Philippines are 
still under discussion. 


India.—In connexion with the political situation, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Christian Council has issued a plea, believing that the 
fundamental issues are spiritual, for a solution of the deadlock through the 
re-establishment of goodwill, mutual respect and trust. ‘ We are convinced’, 
the statement closes, ‘ that by some method, not yet fully explored, possibly 
that of conference or arbitration, a way out of the present dangerous situation 
can be found.’ 

The Rev. F. Whittaker is resigning his secretaryship to work with the 
Methodist mission in Hyderabad. His place on the staff of the National 
Christian Council will be taken by the Rev. C. W. Ranson, of the Methodist 
mission, Madras. 

The Council has been much concerned with the question of the spiritual 
care of troops in India, whether Indian, British or American, and has appointed 
a committee to maintain touch with the military authorities. Every Pro- 
vincial Christian Council has been requested to establish contact with 
the army centres of the area to ascertain the number of Indian Christian 
soldiers and their denominations and the nature of the provision made for 
their spiritual care. 

The scheme for co-operative Christian literature production and distri- 
bution for North India has made rapid progress, and the Rev. G. K. Singh 
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has been appointed Secretary of the North India Book and Tract Society, 
which is to act as the publishing centre under the co-operative scheme. A 
small sub-committee appointed by the India Literature Fund has also met 
to discuss the possibilities of re-organizing the entire literature programme 
in India, and has secured the services of Mr L. A. Crain, until recently Super- 
intendent of the Mission Press, Rangoon. 

The Executive Committee of the National Christian Council has con- 
stituted a Burma Committee (Chairman, the Rev. George Appleton ; Secre- 
tary, the Rev. H. J. Harewood) to act for the time being in the place of the 


. Burma Christian Council to deal with matters concerning the Church in 


Burma and to consider plans for the reconstruction of Christian work in 
Burma on a co-operative basis. A ‘ Burma Fund’ has also been opened. 


North America.—The Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
held its annual sessions on December 6th and 10th in Cleveland, .Ohio, in 
conjunction with meetings of seven other North American interdenomina- 
tional agencies, and with two days of joint sessions. No gathering so widely 
representative of the many aspects of North American church life and interests 
has been held heretofore. 

A statement drafted by the Joint Committee on Religious Liberty, 
entitled Our Tradition of Religious Freedom, was presented at Cleveland both 
to the Foreign Missions Conference and to the Federal Council of Churches. 
Taking as its basis the liberty granted in the United States to all religious 
groups to practise and propagate their faith, it contains an expression of deep 
concern at the efforts being made in Roman Catholic quarters in the country 
to restrict non-Roman Catholic missionary activities in Latin America. The 
statement affirms once more the principle of religious liberty and the solidarity 
of the churches represented in the two sponsoring organizations with the 
national and autonomous Protestant churches of Latin America. It affirms 
their conviction of the extreme favour with which Protestant Christianity is 
regarded by the governments and peoples of the countries concerned, and 
their desire that the Protestant and man Catholic Christians, ‘ laying 
aside all unworthy insinuations and claims, should combine their influence, 
in these great days of supreme crisis, to work for religious freedom and the 
other great freedoms both now and in the post-war world ’. 

The India Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference has begun a 
series of study sessions to keep abreast of evelopments affeeting the Christian 
Pp mme there. The first meeting considered Christian education. 

Frank Laubach’s visit to Columbia to demonstrate his literacy methods 
met with remarkable success, receiving the backing of both educational and 
church leaders. Dr Laubach also visited Ecuador. 

The replies received by the Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work 
from two hundred medical missionaries all over the world have provided 
the material for a report on tropical diseases in the given areas. This report 
will be made available to all medical missionaries, and has been whenal te 
the armed services of the United States. 

During 1942, representative church leaders in the United States have 
been studying ways in which the churches should be related to post-war 
reconstruction in Europe. A memorandum prepared by representatives 
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of the World Council of Churches, while Dr 8S. M. Cavert was in Geneva in 
September, has provided additional information for this study. It is pro- 

that a reconstruction department of the World Council of Churches 
should be set up. In December the Federal Council of Churches and the 
Foreign Missions Conference took joint action, establishing a committee on 
oversea reconstruction and relief which should co-ordinate the efforts of 


the churches in North America in relation to the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council. 


Great Britain.—The presence in England of Mr G. C. Turner, Principal 
of Makerere College, Uganda, provided the Africa Committee of the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies with a welcome opportunity in January 
to discuss with him some problems and prospects concerning education in 
East Africa, and to hear something of his plans for Makerere in particular. 
Canon Evans, Secretary of the Christian Council of Nigeria, and the Rev. J. 
Bardsley, of Achimota College, Gold Coast, have also met with the committee 
and have spoken on the growth and activities of the Christian Councils in 
their respective areas. In connexion with the committee’s educational 
campaign on the colour bar, a book by Canon G. W. Broomfield, chairman 
of the committee, entitled Colour Conflict, is now in the press. 

The committee recently formed on Christian Literature, under the chair- 
manship of Mr Kenneth Grubb, held a second meeting on February 9th and 
surveyed the literature work and needs in India, China, Africa and the Near 
East, and methods of educating the home constituency in these needs. 

The last six months have seen the repatriation of a number of missionaries 
from the Far East, and the January meeting of the Far East Committee 
welcomed the Rev. John Stewart, of the Church of Scotland mission in Man- 
churia, who gave a vivid account of developments leading up to the expulsion 
of European personnel and to the imposition by the Japanese authorities of 
a ‘ united ’ form of church organization for Manchuria. 

In the course of a short visit to England, Sir Frank Stockdale, Comptroller 
of the British West Indies Welfare Fund, addressed the West Indies com- 
mittee and discussed with it aspects of social reconstruction in the West 
Indies in which the churches were specially concerned, notably education. 
A government scheme for the establishment of trust schools in the Leeward 
Islands and British Guiana is receiving the close attention of the committee, 
in consultation with the churches of the area. . 

Following on a consultative meeting held in London on January 5th 
on the subject of reconstruction in Europe, a strong committee has been set 
up to work in co-operation with the Geneva office of the World Council of 

Churches, and with the newly formed committee in North America referred 
to above. The committee established in Great Britain will be in touch with 
the British Council of Churches and will include representatives of the 
Missionary Societies. 

We record with deep regret the death of the Rev. W. H. P. Anderson, 
General Secretary of the Mission to Lepers since 1917. 

As these notes go to press, the total sum received by the Aid to China 
Campaign is £345,000. 
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is rendering essential service to the Church in India and China 
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